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THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE: 


CONSIDERED IN A LETTER FROM A LIBERAL TO AN OLD CONSERVATIVE. 


My pear Sir, 

You have stated to me with the ability, clearness, and frank- 
ness, which all who know you would expect from you, the apprehen- 
sion infused into your mind by the nature and extent of the present 
Conservative collapse. You think that, with a Liberal Ministry, a 
strong Conservative Opposition is necessary in our Parliamentary 
Government. You anticipate changes in the franchise, and in the 
distribution of seats, such as will even extend that devastation in the 
party, which has been wrought by the elections just concluded. 
You think that property may lose its voice in the government of the 
country, and may be left at the mercy of the multitude; and that 
taxation may take such a form, as to be highly embarrassing to the 
owners of landed property in particular. Upon the whole, you 
anticipate that Conservatism may be coming near the day of its 
annihilation. 

Although you may be termed an Old Conservative, while I am of 
a school of Liberalism not commonly esteemed to be backward or 
lethargic, I can at least assure you that you have not altogether 
mistaken your man in addressing me. Ifa Liberal deserves his name, 
it ought to be peculiarly his characteristic to be capable of projecting 
his care, and his sympathies, beyond the precinct of the party whose 
uniform he wears. On wider grounds, it is the characteristic of every 
sensible man to know that party exists only as an instrument for the 
benefit of the country, and that he has an interest in the character 
of his opponents only less vital than in that of his allies. The ex- 
tinction, or extreme depression, of the Conservative principle and 
party would tend certainly to disorganise, and probably to demo- 
ralise, the Liberal party. Both progressive and stationary, or at the 
least stable, elements appear to be essential to the health of the body 
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politic; and the two parties may be, not literally, but generally 
compared to the oars right and left of a boat, by the intermixture 
and composition of whose forces she is propelled in a straight course. 
In a general way, then, I accede to your thesis that a strong Conser- 
vative Opposition is needed for the well-being of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and for the due and safe performance of its work. 

It might, indeed, seem that this proposition is not fully sustained 
by a reference to the only juncture at which, since the present 
contouring of parties was accomplished, there has existed a state of 
things apparently suitable for testing it. In the Parliament which 
immediately followed the Reform Act, there sat on the Opposition 
Benches of the House of Commons not more, at the outside, than one 
hundred and forty-five Conservatives. That Parliament existed for 
only two sessions. There was no regular or systematic Opposition. 
The leader of Conservatism frankly announced that he was aware of 
the altered position in which he stood, and seemed thereby to inti- 
mate that the balance of Parliamentary forces, as commonly under- 
stood, was no more. Yet the two sessions of that Parliament may 
challenge comparison with any biennial period of our history for the 
work done in them, and that alike for its quality and its quantity. It 
registered the two enormous achievements of the Negro Emancipa- 
tion Act and the Poor Law Amendment Act; and, besides these, it 
dealt effectively with a group of questions of the first class, such as 
the’ Bank Charter Act, the East India Company’s Charter Act, the 
Irish Church, and the Irish Coercion Act. I place this last subject 
in the same rank with the others, for it was then a subject little less 
than terrible, though it has since, with the improved condition and 
temper of Ireland, dwindled in its dimensions, and will soon, it may 
be hoped, be known only to the records of the past. It is a matter of 
some interest to inquire why, when one of our great political parties was 
in apparent abeyance, the vessel of State was not in consequence more 
dangerously Jobsided? By way of contribution to the answer, I would 
observe that, although the discomfiture of the Tory party during the 
struggle for the Reform Bill had extended to the House of Lords, 
they were still a majority in that House; and such a majority, if 
skilfully handled, is, although not a primary, yet a very sensible 
secondary force. But I attach more weight to a consideration, which 
of late years has not been sufficiently appreciated among us; I mean 
to the characters of the individuals, who acted in both Houses as 
leaders of the respective parties. Earl Grey and the Duke of 
Wellington were eminently high-minded men. Sir Robert Peel, 
still regarded as a head by the Tories, and Lord Althorp, who was 
the leader in the House of Commons, might perhaps claim to have 
been the two most virtuous chiefs who have ever led our political 
parties. It is indeed to Lord Althorp, far beyond all other men, 
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although he was surrounded by most able colleagues, that we must 
assign the credit of the combined efficiency and moderation of the 
Parliament of 1832—the first reformed Parliament. Uniting, as he 
did, to high rank and position the qualities of kindly frankness, utter 
self-forgetfulness, entire simplicity, manliness, and shrewdness, and 
blending all these into a perfectly consistent whole, he exercised 
over the House of Commons a personal influence almost without 
example. With any similar, any even remotely similar, dislocation 
of parties, we should have no presumptive warrant for anticipating 
safety, unless we had a Lord Althorp ready to our hands, whom we 
could place at the head of the majority, with the circumspection, 
scrupulousness, and practical wisdom of Sir Robert Peel to face him 
on the opposite bench. 

The numerical strength, indeed, of the Conservative Opposition in 
the new Parliament has by no means been reduced to the point, at 
which it stood in December, 1832. In that month it may even be 
doubted whether the Tories or Conservatives returned came fully up to 
the very contracted number at which I have placed them, and which 
they slightly improved during the existence of the Parliament. 
They may now be taken as exceeding that number by rather more 
than ninety. They were then between a fourth and a fifth of the 
House of Commons; they are now considerably beyond a third ; and 
they have the party opposite to them more sharply divided, at a 
particular point, by the broad line drawn between a portion of the 
Irish members and the mass of the Liberals; though it is probable 
that the mass, apart from the followers of Mr. Parnell, is better 
organised, after the struggle of recent years and the crisis of the 
election, than it was in Lord Grey’s Parliament of 1832. The 
members of that Parliament met under a vague and bewildering 
sense of novelty, to which no one could at the time set bounds. 
Men felt as if they had gone through a revolution. There had 
occurred by much the sharpest break in the continuity of our 
traditions known since 1688; and an uncertainty how the newly — 
elected might behave led the Whig Government to request Mr. 
Manners Sutton, a Speaker particularly uncongenial to them in 
political opittion and prejudice, not to give over the chair to an 
untried hand. 

Though I shall in this letter suggest grounds of solace and of 
hope, yet, as it is the first duty of the surgeon to clear and lay bare 
the wound for treatment, I shall not attempt to extenuate the great- 
ness of the present downfall. It is a fact most remarkable in itself, 
that the Conservative party is now numerically weaker in the House 
of Commons than it has been in any of the last ten Parliaments, 
reaching over five-and-forty years. In no one of those Parliaments 
have they ever been less than two hundred and ninety; while in 
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the Parliament of 1841 they reached three hundred and seventy ; * 
and they have commonly been over, rather than under, three hundred. 
This decadence is more remarkable, when we bear in mind that it 
followed their elevation in 1874 to a number exceeding three hun- 
dred and fifty, the highest point attained since 1841. 

Still more may our wonder be enhanced when we recollect that, 
at the epoch of the Reform Bill, and for some time after it, there 
existed a mass of practical grievances and annoyances, which had 
thrown the people into estrangement if not exasperation ; whereas we 
are now living in times of general contentment, willing submission to 
the law, and habitual confidence in Parliament; in times, moreover, 
when the vast increase of wealth, and the wide extension of the 
leisured and wealthy class, have of themselves brought about a 
powerful gravitation towards Conservatism, most of all observable 
in the two chief centres of wealth and iuxury respectively, the 
cities of London and of Westminster. These two great con- 
stituencies have supplied the outgoing Government with the only 
very conspicuous triumphs of the last election, and the influence of 
the principles they represent has radiated round the metropolis 
proper into those districts of the home counties, which abound in the 
villas and other country residences owned or tenanted by the 
citizens. 

A numerical reduction of more than fifty below its standard 
minimum, of itself an event sufficiently remarkable, is enhanced by 
circumstances like these, and by many other circumstances. With 
two or three exceptions, the Conservative members of the new Par- 
liament have won their seats by narrow or at the most by moderate 
majorities; whereas in many instances, especially in Scotland, 
Wales, the North of England, and the populous towns, the majorities 
registered by the Liberal candidates have been large, and even 
enormous. Sheffield gives one seat to the Government by a majority 
of one-third per cent. In Liverpool, their great provincial strong- 
hold, their numbers, when last tested, were as eleven to ten. But 
many members of the majority have been returned by two and three to 
one; and in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds, and Birmingham, the excesses 
in the winning numbers have run to ten, eleven, and twelve thousand. 
Of the slender table of Conservative gains, only Greenwich and the 
second seat at Sheffield are in large towns ; whereas the Liberals have 
recovered seats in at least twenty large towns. The triumphant 
majorities, by which the defunct House of Commons supported the 
Government, were nearly represented by the proportion of three to 


(1) Of those who composed this majority, more than one hundred voted with Sir 
Robert Peel for the abolition of the Corn Law. But a considerable part of this section 
remained strictly in their own belief members of the Tory party, and did not pass, with 
the leading friends of Peel, into gradual union with the body of the Liberals. 
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two, and that is not far from the proportion of polled votes, with 
which the nation has now supported the Liberals. The population 
of the places and districts represented by Liberals, as compared with 
that represented by Tories, would exhibit a still larger excess. 

The borough elections, even had they stood alone, would have 
destroyed altogether the Government majority; and, while they 
stood alone, the Tory organs, such as the Daily Telegraph, ascribed 
the change to the caprice of the “lower order” of voters, in other 
words, to the household suffrage. But the counties of the three 
kingdoms have done even more to favour the Liberal predominance. 
This is a circumstance of the utmost gravity. The publicans have 
in the main continued true; but a serious inroad has been made at 
some points on the allegiance of the farmers. Upon a notice, in very 
many cases of a few weeks, and in some of a few days, counties have 
been wrested, in whole or in part, from a long-continued Conservative 
occupancy, and this in the teeth of a positive famine of candidates on 
the Liberal side; a famine so severely felt, that various trials of 
strength have been waived on this account only, more hopeful in 
their essential aspects than some of those which have proved 
successful. p 

You remark that the late elections have been carried by the lower 
classes against the upper and middle classes in the towns, and in the 
teeth of the landlords in the counties. The former branch of the 
assertion, as to the town elections, cannot be questioned with respect 
to the upper classes, nor probably in a large group of cases as to the 
mezzo ceto, The latter is emphatically true. Never, perhaps, did 
the peerage, never certainly did the landed gentry and the wealthy 
class at large, rally round Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
with as near an approach to unanimity as they have now rallied 
round Lord Beaconsfield. This phenomenon, one of the most curious 
of the day, waits its historical explanation. In the same camp has 
been found a large majority of the clergy, but one probably not so over- 
whelming as that which supported the Tory party of forty years back. 
Yet more noteworthy does the discomfiture become, when we bear in 
mind the admirable organization and steady obedience of the late 
Parliamentary majority, and the constant maintenance of the preten- 
sion, backed with all the authority of official possession, to have set 
aside considerations of party, to have maintained the traditions 
established by all, or nearly all, former Governments, and to have’ 
pursued a national, as opposed to a sectional, policy. Whatever 
might be thought of the ethical or prudential merits of the chief 
performances of the Government, no one could doubt their imposing 
character, or. the power of that appeal which they made to the imagi- 
nation, from the days of the Suez Canal purchase down to those of 
the Treaty of Gundamack. 
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Nor am I aware that any previous example can be found of a 
rebuke administered by the country to its Government for a preten- 
tious, or turbulent, or over-active foreign policy. It is easy to point 
out instances on the other side. The action of Mr. Canning in regard to 
Portugal, in 1826, was far more popular, than had been his previous 
and equally wise abstention in regard to Spain. The misplaced 
activity of Lord Palmerston in Greece during the year 1850 proved to 
be a source of new strength to the Ministry of the day. By the Peace 
of Paris, wisely made in 1856, he gained no ministerial advantage; 
but a war in China, which the House of Commons had declared unjust, 
instantly obtained for him a majority of seventy at the dissolution of 
1857. Within nine months, he was put out of office by the Parliament 
elected to support him; but it was only because he was thought to 
have “sung small” to France in the matter of the Conspiracy Bill. 
The strong action of the late or Gladstone Government in 1870 on 
the Benedetti project found such favour with the nation, that some 
persons asserted it to have been forced upon them by the strength of 
the popular feeling. 

Taking .all these circumstances into view, we can hardly dispute 
that the rout of the great and compact party of the Tories at the 
elections has been peculiarly significant ; and though it be numeri- 
cally less complete than that of 1832, it will remain to inquire 
whether morally it may not involve elements of more dangerous and 
more permanent operation. There at any rate stands before us a 
broad fact, namely, that notwithstanding what may be called the 
bisection of the Liberal party in one of the three kingdoms, the Con- 
servative force in the House of Commons, which has gone as high as 
three hundred and seventy, and which for forty-five years had never 
sunk below two hundred and ninety, now stands at only two hundred 
and thirty-seven. 

There is yet one other enhancing circumstance, which can neither 
be properly omitted nor becomingly grouped with others. This 
extraordinary victory has been won by the nation against an extra- 
ordinary man. The time probably has not arrived, and certainly 
my ambition is not bold enough, to attempt a full or exact portraiture 
of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. He is too big for a little 
critic. He is passing, as others have passed, before the tribunal of 
history. He is not a man of mere talent, but of genius. The 
moment of this great downfall is not the moment for dwelling on 
the matters, grave as they may be, which will be put down on the 
wrong side of his account. Thus much is certain, that in some of 
his powers he has never been surpassed ; and that his career, as a 
whole, is probably the most astonishing of all that are recorded in 
the annals of Parliament. 


Can we then, by a gaze into the future, obtain any light upon the 
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coming destiny of the Conservative power in our country? Plainly 
its trials are not at an end. Financial deficiency, as the Whigs 
had good cause to know in and after 1841, has this among other 
awkward incidents, that it is apt to be remembered on account of the 
heavy trail that it draws behind it. By the recent measure on the 
Probate Duties, and by the unexampled manner in which that 
measure was passed through Parliament, has been opened up the 
question of the comparative taxation laid on personal and on real 
property, on large fortunes and on small; and such a question, once 
opened, however temperately it may be handled, can hardly be 
closed without the adoption of some provisions unpalatable to the 
party, and calculated, not so much to diminish its strength, as to 
procure the impression that its strength is being diminished, and 
thereby to enhance its difficulties. The thoroughly popular character 
of the recent elections has given a powerful impulse to the demand 
for household suffrage in the counties; and the timidly obstructive 
policy of the Tory party on that subject has so dissociated them from 
the sympathies of the non-urban population that, in all likelihood, 
the first effect of the measure will tend further to reduce their share 
in the representation, although it is also possible that after a time 
the liberal enfranchisement of the rural labourers, together with the 
consequent redistribution of seats, may be found to have given it 
a permanent increase. And further, sharing the sentiments of my 
party, I anticipate that the foreign, Indian, and South African 
policy will tell more and more with the gradual development of its 
results, against the party which has, to its loss and seeming ruin, 
been identified with it. All the solid mass of disaster which has 
arrived, or which may thus be on the way, to smite the party, cannot 
be disposed of by empty hectoring about the restoration of a position 
in the councils of Europe which was never lost; by childish alarms 
about the headlong changes, always threatened as the sure conse- 
quences of Liberal, or, as it is termed, Radical accession to power ; or 
even by drawing on that worthier resource, the large stock of sheer 
bulldog courage, on which every body of defeated Englishmen, and 
not least of all the Tories, can fall back. 

Still, as “action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions,” 
so there is this consolation for those now undermost in the great 
palestra of the day, that something in the nature of Toryism, or Conser- 
vatism, or call it what you will, is not only an essential condition, but 
is also a large substantive constituent or factor of our national life. 
In truth, when we consider how strong is the Conservative position 
in this country by nature, and how it has been fortified by art, the 
wonder might at first sight seem to be that the daring host of the 
Liberals should ever have succeeded in storming it. A monarchy as 
such is Conservative; and, as our monarchy is happily also popular, 
its popularity has reckoned, under a Tory administration, as an 
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element in the strength of the party. The Established Church, 
dissociated from a foreign head, is as such so unmixedly conserva- 
tive, that it but grudgingly, and, as it were, by accident, harbours any 
force antagonistic to the strong, silent bias of its inherent genius. 
The military class of commissioned officers, much augmented of late 
years, has all the interests, and all the instincts, of a highly en- 
dowed profession, so constituted as to have plausible reasons for 
thinking that it is not highly enough endowed ; and the enlarged. 
establishments and more complicated machinery of government have 
raised up strong class interests in every quarter, which, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, are the vigilant enemies of reform. The 
endowed institutions, so powerful in this country, and whatever 
partakes of the character of settled monopoly, are Conservative 
by the very charter of their existence. The firmly-knit structure 
of landed and hereditary power shows no rift in any one of its 
joinings. Personal wealth is ten times more conservative among us 
now than it was forty years back. It had then scarcely a single 
novus homo on those Tory benches where lately the great brewers, 
the distillers, the tradesmen proper or quasi-tradesmen, and the 
dabblers in speculations, mustered by the score. Nay more, during 
the last few years, though the existence of the-sea-serpent has not 
yet been established to the satisfaction of the world in general, yet 
the existence of the Conservative working-man undoubtedly has, 
and this in considerable, though very far from dominant, numbers. 
In this brief list, which might be further expanded, we seem to have 
before us not only the elements of a party, but almost those of a 
nation. And even could this vast Conservative force, detached and 
articulated, by possibility be destroyed in a moment, what would 
happen? Only that there would develop itself out of the Liberal 
mass a new and now latent Conservatism, to replace with rapid 
growth the former organization, and to do its work. 

And this brings me nearer to what may be after all the heart of 
the question. Is this rout, so terrible in the eye of the political wire- 
puller, so great as it really is in itself—is it, after all, properly a 
Conservative defeat ? Is it for Conservative practices, or Conservative 
principles, that the administration and its majority have received at 
the hustings so drastic a castigation, that the vital soul, according 
to the simple metaphysics of ancient poetry, has escaped through 
the wounds ? Or may there possibly be some grain of truth in the 
Liberal paradox of a few, who have maintained during the elections 
that they were the champions, for the nonce at any rate, of principles 
truly Conservative, as well as of their own proper and ingrained 
principles, habitually Liberal? Such combinations have occurred. 
during our history. The Tories of 1688, while concurring in the 
Liberal measure of the Revolution, were thoroughly Conservative. 
They did not go over to their opponents, but supported principles 
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common to them both.. The Liberals of 1880, while supporting 
principles which are Conservative, may yet be thoroughly Liberal. 
The paradox, however, or at any rate the novelty, is not to be 
denied. It is this, that they claim to have been supporting Conserva- 
tive principles against a Conservative party. 

In trying this case, we must bear in mind that the question before 
us is, What have been the main issues governing the elections? 
Obviously they have been summed up in one issue—the merits or 
demerits of the Ministry. They have not been principally the party 
issues, with which we are familiar. The Burials Bill, the County 
Suffrage, the Land Laws, the Game Laws, may be termed issues of 
party, and have been before the country; but they have not been 
principally before the country; have not lighted the fire which has 
blazed throughout the land; have not been the pivot on which the 
vote of the nation has swung round. If this be true, the truth may 
convey no great consolation to the Conservative party so-called, with 
its present engagements, its present leadership and organization. 
But it is at least a great negative solace to those whose care is mainly 
for Conservative principles, as a balance-weight needful to the equi- 
librium of the machine of State. The outgoing ministers, and the 
men of the late majority, may have much to learn and much to 
unlearn ; may have to learn or relearn the principles of their 
creed, and to unlearn the practices which have kept them in 
devious paths. In any case, it is the men, and the men only, 
who have been condemned. Although a Liberal, who would gladly 
see what are termed Conservative principles en b/oc in a minority at a 
general election, I am bound to make the admission that they have 
not now been on trial, and have not been sentenced, except acci- 
dentally and as connected with the persons who for the moment 
represent them. 

The spirit of the Administration has been concentrated in one 
extraordinary man. But what has been the relation of that remark- 
able personage to historic Conservatism ? The general public, stinted 
of necessity in information, and faint in recollection, retains in the 
loosely guarded chamber of its memory little more than this, that his 
oratory made a powerful onslaught on Sir Robert Peel about the 
Corn Law; and that, singularly favoured by the countenance of the 
deceased Lord Derby ‘and the solid backing of Lord George 
Bentinck’s indomitable will, he rose to chiefship upon the buoyancy 
which his own intellectual efforts, together with the resentments of a 
powerful class, gave to the doctrine of “Protection for Native 
Industry.” But it should be remembered, and is not, that the crisis 
of the Corn Laws did not supply Lord Beaconsfield with his point of 
departure from established and orthodox Conservatism. It was not 
in 1846, but in 1844—not when two hundred and twenty-nine English 
gentlemen rallied to a last effort for the baleful Corn Law, but when 
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two or three eccentric youths alone, under the nickname of Young 
England, bivouacked in the cold outside the precinct of a powerful 
and virtually unbroken party, that Mr. Disraeli, in a most memorable 
invective, denounced Conservative Government as organized hypo- 
crisy. Hereupon arises a grave dilemma. Either he has been 
engaged in practising for years this organized hypocrisy, or his 
Conservative Government has been something widely different from 
the type accepted in 1844; an epoch, when it may be safely asserted 
that the Conservative party was at the zenith, perhaps, of its character, 
certainly of its prosperity. 

I do not seek to gain any surreptitious advantage; but I contend 
that it is impossible to vindicate both the minister and the party. 
Which, then, shall be vindicated, and which given up to censure ? 
The party had full notice from the minister that old-fashioned Con- 
servatism was, in his judgment, organized hypocrisy. This was 
virtually a declaration that he had within him a good store of new 
ideas and practices, which would redeem it from the reproach of 
organized, that is, fundamental and pervading, hypocrisy. They 
ought to have seen that this could only be done by the loss of its 
moral and political identity, through new alterative importations. 
The notice thus given was afterwards as formally renewed, when, at 
a great festival, he apprised the party that he had been busy in 
educating them, and that they required a great deal of this educa- 
tion. This some may have termed insolence. I call it ingenuous- 
ness. It is, at any rate, plain speaking, and those to whom it was 
uttered, have lost all title to complain. If they are now victims, 
they are victims by their own choice. Dupes they are not; or if 
they are, they are their own dupes. 

If, then, the old idea and method of Conservative government 
were condemned by the master-spirit of the out-going Administra- 
tion in an emphatic phrase, let us proceed to inquire, in a summary 
way, by running over some particulars, whether that stinging phrase 
was meant to be a stinging phrase and nothing more—effective as a 
venomous reproach, but in regard to action only a barren formula. 

In the references I have now to make I shall endeavour to eschew, 
as far as may be, assumptions purely Liberal; and I begin by referring 
to some well-known characteristics of the mind of Sir Robert Peel. 
He was not a mere individual chief in politics; he was the typical 
man, who moulded and built up the Conservatism of England 
reformed, as distinguished from the Conservatism of England unre- 
formed. 

The characteristics to which I now refer were these: 1. An 
extreme of purity in patronage; the invariable appointment of the 
best man, or of the man judged to be the best. 2. A vigorous legisla- 
tive activity. 3. A rigid economy in expenditure, common to both 
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the parties at that date. 4. A regular maintenance of the principle, 
on which he insisted almost ad nauseam, that each and every year 
should square its own account. 5. An instinctive indisposition to 
raise questions which might bring Conservatism into collision with 
Liberalism on an open field ; to provoke his adversary ; to stir what 
might better be left alone ; in a word, to assume the offensive. 6. A 
tenacious adherence to the parliamentary form of his measures when 
once they had been proposed. These ascriptions are, I think, every 
one borne out by the history of the time. 

On the first, as it was little in view at the elections of 1880, I will 
only say that it has not been thought characteristic of the Beacons- 
field Government in one wide province—that of the Civil Service. 
On the second, that this is a praise not claimed, unless in the most 
faltering tones, for the existing Ministry by its friends. On the 
third, that not even in the most faltering tones is the praise of 
economical management demanded on their behalf. What they ask 
is the praise of a systematically free expenditure for great national 
objects ; and this claim of itself places them in broad contradistinc- 
tion from the policy of Peel, with his Conservative colleagues and 
contemporaries. On the fourth rule it is enough to observe that, for 
three successive years, not only has no attempt been made to equalise 
revenue and charge, but the opposite policy—condemned by Peel as 
the policy of “ financial nostrums ’’—has been elevated into a system, 
and defended by arguments that contradict point-blank his memo- 
rable action in 1842, and the appeal he made for an immediate 
provision by taxation, under circumstances of distress far more 
severe than those which prevailed at the dates of the three Budgets 
of 1877—9. My fifth contrast I establish, first, by referring to attempts 
at reactionary legislation, such as (a) the partial re-establishment of 
the principle of Purchase in the Army by the Act for allowing pay- 
ments upon exchanges ; (4) the attempt to withdraw very important 
privileges granted by the preceding Government to Nonconformists 
in the management of the grammar schools; (c) the strange 
proposal, covered by the pretext of preventing disease, to exclude 
certain countries by Act of Parliament from the privilege of sending 
us their cattle, to which they were entitled by treaty. No one of 
these three proposals would have been conceivable under a Conserva- 
tive Ministry like that of Sir Robert Peel; but they were quite in 
place under a system which condemned his Government as an 
organized hypocrisy. But, over and above any question of retro- 
gressive acts, the Conservatism of the Peel epoch never made 
gratuitous challenges to Liberalism, because, apart from any higher 
motive, it feared the reaction they might provoke, and saw real value 
in the maxim quieta non movere. He never would have proposed the 
Scotch Church Patronage Act, which, and which alone, had the 
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effect of giving to Disestablishment, for the first time at least in 
Scotland, a somewhat forward place among the political questions of 
the epoch; or the Act which, decorating the beloved Queen of 
England with the title of Empress of India, carried the clearest note 
of a disturbing policy by detaching unnecessarily men’s ideas from 
their moorings, and importing sheer novelty into a venerated desig- 
nation, which had rested contentedly for so many ages on its almost 
measureless prescription and its historic fame. In certain matters, it 
is the extreme of folly to put into the hands of the innovator the 
power of saying, when fe calls for change, ‘“‘ You did it first.” On 
the sixth and last point, I would only ask my reader to go back to 
1844, and to compare the desperate temerity with which Peel clung 
at all risks to his policy on the Sugar Bill and the Factory Bill of 
that year, with the rapid and utter transformation of the Beacons- 
field plans in regard to Merchant Shipping under the vigorous 
impulsion of Mr. Plimsoll; not to dwell upon a more gigantic 
metamorphosis, effected under similar auspices in 1867, when the 
puny, limping, and only colourable Household Suffrage Bill of the 
Tory Government was gradually dislocated and developed into the 
operative and large, if not perfect, law of Household Suffrage, under 
which the late election has been held. 

It may, however, be said that, even if all this be true, yet it was 
not on these issues principally that the Government has been con- 
demned by the nation. Be it so. But it is certainly remarkable 
that upon so many, and such large and cardinal, rules of domestic 
policy, the Government termed Conservative, and idolised by our 
Conservatives for six years, should appear, when subjected to historic 
tests, not to have been Conservative at all. 

I proceed, however, to supply the great vacuum in the case, which 
as yet remains unfilled. Let us see whether the Conservative 
Government, so anti-Conservative at home, has nevertheless made 
up for it by a policy abroad conformable to its name, and to the tradi- 
tions of the party in its foreign policy. I shall not include in my 
survey the whole course of the transactions of the last six years. 
During 1874 and 1875, judging from the acts done, it might have 
seemed hard to guess whether the hand guiding the Foreign Office 
was the hand of Lord Derby or of Lord Granville. During 1876 and 
1877, the complaint gradually formulated in the midst of our party, 
and recognised by its leaders, was mainly a complaint of inaction 
where we thought action was called for by humanity, by policy, and 
by the equity of treaty law. Judged by this general description, 
as apart from this or that special act, 1 do not say that the attitude 
of the two parties was altogether abnormal. The older Conservatism 
would, I think, have shown a much greater solicitude to maintain 
the European concert, and would not in May, 1876, have cast aside 
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the Berlin Memorandum without a substitute of some kind. It is, 
however, to be remembered that the European Areopagus was then 
giving a judgment in favour of active interference, and of an inter- 
ference in behalf of subjects against the Sovereign, with a possible 
shock to the balance of power in the distance. Far be it from me 
to deny that the Eastern policy, to which Lord Derby was a party 
as Foreign Secretary, was a policy by no means in strong discord 
with the general ideas of the old Conservatives. 

At particular moments, and from particular quarters, there had 
already been indications of a nature sufficiently disturbing; but 
these were only as a seed sown to germinate in the future. It was 
at the close of 1877, and beginning of 1878, that a change visibly 
began to come over the spirit of the scene. This change was, in 
the course of time, attested to the world by the retirement, first of 
Lord Carnarvon, and then of Lord Derby. I must, however, point 
out that two significant measures had already passed, which were 
plainly enough forerunners of a new policy, and to which I opine that 
neither of those noblemen can have given a zealous assent. These 
were the Suez Canal Purchase, and the Royal Title Act. The latter 
was largely disliked on the Tory side; but as this dislike had to be 
suppressed, the project effectually tested the servility or fidelity of 
the party, and thus gave the Minister an assurance of his strength. 
The Suez Purchase thoroughly captivated the public imagination, and 
met with general approval, qualified only bya limited though obstinate 
dissent. It supplied to a tenacious mind a powerful encouragement 
to be on the watch for further opportunities of developing and apply- 
ing its favourite ideas. These occasions were found in the progres- 
sive development of the great Eastern drama; and the clew, tempo- 
rarily dropped, was again taken up, and thenceforward firmly held. 

We now come to the series of measures, which have really supplied 
the material for the main issue tried and adjudged at the dissolution. 
They afford, apart from their merits, a remarkable illustration of 
the effects produced by bold action, when it is also rapid and con- 
tinuously sustained ; so that the breath, taken away by one startling 
announcement, cannot be fully recovered before we are again robbed of 
it by another. I will succinctly enumerate a series of acts: the dis- 
patch of the fleet through the Dardanelles; the calling out of the 
Reserves ; the Vote of six millions, which were not to be spent; the 
appearance of Indian troops in the Mediterranean, with the charge 
defrayed at the moment out of the Indian Treasury, in defiance of 
the provisions of the India Government Act; the threat of war at 
Berlin, to force the division of Bulgaria, and the restoration to 
Turkism pure and simple of Macedonia, which had been included in 
the Bulgaria of San Stefano; the acquisition of Cyprus; the 
engagement to defend the Armenian frontier of Turkey; the as- 
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sumption of a sole protectorate over all the Asiatic subjects of the 
Sultan—these last in breach of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 
These performances were followed up by the tragic sequel of the 
Afghan War, as the Afghan War was succeeded by the dreadful 
carnage, both among British and Natives, of the war in Zululand. 
And the whole group of astonishing transactions were marked with 
this uniform stamp, that they were the pure offspring of executive 
discretion, were hatched almost without an exception in the darkest 
secrecy, Parliament and the nation neither knowing nor approving, 
however generally, the intention until it stood revealed, full grown 
and full armed, in act; about to obtain, as must in fairness to the 
Government be added, from the ready obsequiousness of a now 
defunct majority, all the sanction that its cheers and its votes could 
give in the name of the nation, whom we now at length know that 
it so grievously misrepresented. 

After this enumeration, it is almost needless to observe that, 
although we are without positive information of later transactions, 
yet we have had abundant indications that the spirit, in possession 
during 1878 and 1879, has not been exorcised in 1880 from the body 
that it ruled. Schemes for establishing an Austrian predominance, 
against and over the Slavs and Hellenes of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and other schemes for new guarantees and new complications in 
Central Asia, have been hurtling in the air, and might at any 
moment, like the Anglo-Turkish Convention, have been disclosed, in 
their fair and full proportions, to our wondering eyes. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of the policy; but only 
to inquire (1) whether this partial catalogue of its acts does not bear 
throughout a common character, and (2) whether that character is in 
any sense Conservative? Let it not be supposed I mean to insinuate 
a suggestion that the policy was Liberal. Liberal foreign policy is 
inseparably associated with sympathy for liberty, to be developed in 
action according to opportunity. Of the acts I have enumerated, 
there is not one conceived in the sense either of upholding freedom 
where it existed, or of spreading it where it did not. What is not 
verse may be prose, but what is not Liberal is not thereby proved 
Conservative. 

The pervading spirit of this policy is tolerably described by the 
French word remuant, which Madame de Maintenon applied, not 
unreasonably, to the English nation at the close of the war of the 
Succession, and Rousseau to his age, an age that unsettled all 
foundations, and laid the ground for the gigantic changes of the 
Revolution. It may, perhaps, be yet more properly designated in 
the phrase politique brouillonne, with the epithet defined by Littré, 
qui met le trouble dans les affaires. Studious of theatrical effects, 
regardless of ulterior consequences, grounded in no firm principle, 
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dependent on the whim of the moment, and having for its prime 
endowment an art, or knack, of misdirecting the temporary sym- 
pathies of the public without care for their final convictions, it is 
better known to us by fruits than by definitions; and the nation, 
after tasting, has found it as ashes in its mouth. It has been the kind of 
policy that the old Conservatives were fond of charging, mainly with- 
out reason, on Lord Palmerston; but this very fact only gives more 
force and a sharper edge to the question, In what sense, in what way, 
is this policy Conservative ? 

In addressing a great multitude, during the penultimate stage of 
the Beaconsfield Ministry’s existence, Lord Salisbury stated, in a 
singular unacquaintance, as I think, with the history of the last 
fifty years, that their foreign policy was the same as that of all 
former Governments with one unhappy exception—evidently mean- 
ing the Government driven from office in 1874. With this exception 
I have nothing to do. It would be easy in cross-examination to 
compel him to make other exceptions. But the one exception that 
really concerns my present purpose is that of the Conservative 
Government of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington in 
1841—6. What imaginable resemblance is there between the 
foreign policy of that Government and the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield ? Lord Salisbury has, perhaps, never heard of the 
“ Ashburton Capitulation” concluded by Sir Robert Peel, which was 
by far the greatest and most conspicuous act of that policy during 
the period, and in regard to which Mr. Joseph Hume and the peace 
party became, with the support of the Conservative party, the successful 
champions of the Ministry against the determined onslaught of Lord 
Palmerston? I might deliver the very same challenges with respect 
to the three Conservative Administrations formed by the last Lord 
Derby, whose ideas of foreign policy were in general, nay I believe 
in strict, accordance with the Conservative tradition, and in diame- 
trical opposition to the methods and practice of Lord Salisbury. 
But I will occupy broader ground; I say that the assertion of Lord 
Salisbury shows a fundamental ignorance of the distinctive points 
during the last sixty years of Conservative and Liberal foreign 
policy respectively, down to the epoch at which the Conservative 
doctrine fell under the shaping hand of Lord Beaconsfield. 

My comparison begins with Mr. Canning; and my affirmation, 
founded on much observation of the facts, is that action has been the 
Liberal, and non-action the Conservative idea ; and that if the foreign, 
in which I include the Indian, policy of Lord Salisbury has any root 
at all in the past, it lies in this, that it may with some truth be called 
&@ gross caricature, an exaggeration carried into the regions of ab- 
surdity, of that foreign policy which was long ascribed to the Liberals, 
and which was the constant object of criticism from the Tories. 
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It is not to be supposed that the foreign policy of such men as 
Aberdeen, Wellington, and Peel could be without commendable 
features; and the commendable features which it presented, not 
exclusively but peculiarly, were scrupulous regard for treaties, 
marked and uniform courtesy to foreign powers, equally marked in- 
disposition to entangle the nation in novel and hazardous engage- 
ments, and a most careful abstinence from all language which could 
excite popular passion, or national pride. These were its merits. 
With them it had a fundamental weakness; it leaned too much to 
established power. It did not duly appreciate the claims of rising 
liberty, and the admirable, we might say the predestined position of 
England for affording to those claims a temperate support. In this 
capital and vital consideration lay the strength of the Liberal foreign 
policy, represented especially by the names of Mr. Canning and of 
Lord Palmerston. 

It may be well to anticipate the objection that Mr. Canning was 
the Foreign Minister of a Tory Government. That objection may be 
easily set aside. Whatever the complexion of many of his domestic 
opinions, his foreign policy was Liberal. It differed much from the 
policy of Lord Castlereagh who went before him, and of the Duke of 
Wellington who came after him. It was supported by the Liberals; 
it was condemned by the Tories both of England and of the Continent. 
His famous description of the coming conflict between Liberty and 
Power was indeed a prophecy which has been amply fulfilled. It 
struck terror into every Court in Europe. Together with terror, it 
engendered hatred ; and, among the hatreds of recent years, there has 
been none surpassing the hatred that fastened upon Mr. Canning. 
An inspection of Parliamentary debates or historical summaries 
will suffice to show that, between the time of Mr. Canning and the 
Crimean War, or even a later date, action, self-assertion, ready inter- 
vention in Continental matters, were on every great occasion the 
characteristics of Liberal foreign policy, and that its leaning in those 
directions was the unvarying subject of Conservative criticism or 
attack. Even in the Parliament of 1832, when Peel, with his half- 
annihilated party, was most reluctant to measure swords with the 
Government of Earl Grey, he attacked their intervention in Belgium. 
With renovated forces, in the following Parliament, the Conserva- 
tives led their array against the intervention of Lord Palmerston in 
Spain. But it is needless to enter into details. There is a readier 
way of bringing the issue into view. In the last sixty years, apart 
from the recent Turkish controversy, there have been four great 
questions of liberty against power, or of nationality against the 
status quo, with which England has had to do. They have been the 
questions of Greece, of Belgium, of the Peninsula, and of Italy. 
In every one of them the rule of Liberalism has been ready action 
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and intervention. In every one of them the Conservative doctrine 
and practice have been those of inaction, or of reluctant, sparing, and 
restrictive action. In a fifth great question, that of Poland, the 
Liberal action was only on paper or in the air: 


‘* Replenda est curia verbis, 
Que tuto tibi magna volant.”? 


But those who recommended a more daring and active policy were 
almost uniformly members of the Liberal party. 

That there was danger and defect marring the excellence of the 
Liberal activity, as well as redeeming merit of certain kinds in the 
Conservative inaction and indifference, I do not deny. The Afghan 
war of 1839 was a terrible transgression ; now unhappily reproduced, 
with great aggravations. The Opium wars of 1839 and 1857 may also 
have been grave offences. Few would at this day defend the Pacifico 
affair with its consequences, called among the Greeks ta mrapxepica. 
They are all wars on the side of action. We find the Conservatives 
on these occasions objectors to bad action. But unhappily they also 
objected to, or refrained from, action which was good. 

The policy of 1878—80 has been, in our view, constant disturbance ; 
destroying confidence, and involving needless bloodshed and wanton 
breach of international law. This is the Liberal version. And to 
this we add that, while imitating, and much transcending the Liberal 
policy, on its dangerous and peccant side, that of habitual stir, it has 
never once stirred on behalf of freedom,” but always against it. It 
has imitated, that is to say, all that was least good in the Liberal, and 
all that was most blameworthy in the Conservative, tradition, and has 
blended the two into a misshapen and repulsive whole. This is the 
Liberal statement of the case; the statement, however, which has 
been accepted at the elections by the great majority of the nation. 
But surely even Tories, if they admit an appeal to history at all, 
must allow, indeed they are forward to affirm, that it has been a 
policy of stir. It is now clear that, as a policy of stir, it has not 
sustained, but has reversed the traditions of the party. 

I now draw together the threads of this long discussion. The 
calamities and fears of the Conservative party have been already 
dealt with. I turn to their hopes in the future. These hopes must 
hang either upon the miscarriages of their opponents, or upon a pru- 
dence and sagacity like those with which Sir Robert Peel, between 
1832 and 1841, lifted his party out of the mire, and set it on the 
hill-top. 

Neither of them doI undervalue. The Liberal party is like an 
heir, who had been confidently looking forward to his succession, but 

(1) 4n., xi. 380. 

(2) Unless it be in settling the details of the Eastern Roumelian constitution. Let 


us be thankful for small mercies, where great cannot be had. 
VOL, XXVII. N.S. TT 
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who, on coming into it, finds it twice as valuable as he had expected. 
With great powers come great temptations. It remains to be seen 
whether this party will be able to command itself, as it commands its 
adversaries, and to maintain in the Parliament the union, self- 
command, and moderation which it has shown in the elections. It 
has borne bad times; can it bear the good? It has lived through 
the frowns of fortune ; will it surrender its virtue to her smiles? It 
has thriven on the stony ground of persecution; will it perish, like 
the strongest of the abortive seeds in the Parable, choked amidst the 
‘thorns ” of a high prosperity ? 

The reliance of the wiser men of the Conservative party must, 
however, be in the main upon themselves. Many, who may not have 
much wisdom now, will acquire it through adversity. But what will 
be the first lesson it will teach them ? what the first glimmering of 
their hopes? May it not lie in their perceiving that the Conserva- 
tism, for which they have been so emphatically dismissed, was a 
pseudo-Conservatism ; that it did not correspond with the model of 
Peel or Wellington, or even of their own Lord Derby; that they 
must embrace, and appropriate anew, much which forty and thirty 
years back was common to Conservatives with Liberals, but which 
they have let slip; that they must shape again a policy which, if 
somewhat stiff and narrow, shall yet be modest, manly, upright, self- 
denying, assiduously practical. Let them think once more of the old 


foundations; and think of them now, when, before their very eyes, 
their house built upon the sand has fallen, and great has been the fall 
of it. 


I remain, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 


INDEX. 
April 17, 1880. 
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Every ONE who has read Mérimée’s Lettres d Une Inconnue must 
remember some not wholly complimentary passages respecting the 
distinguished French critic and man of letters who has just been 
lecturing to London audiences. There is no need to quote the 
passages here; an allusion to them is enough in order to help us 
to formulate by a process of contrast the character of M. Renan as 
a critic and writer. Mérimée was himself, in a literary sense if 
not personally, the most exquisitely accomplished cynic that has ever 
existed. The way in which in his comparatively limited work whole 
schools and regions of thought and art are represented by some little 
masterpiece, and then apparently dropped as of no further interest 
to the author, is unique in literature. The way in which there 
appears in the beauty of all these representations something sinister, 
and as it were inhuman, is equally unique. Whether in pure fantasy- 
pieces like the Vénus d’Iile, or in pictures of modern society like La 
Double Méprise, or in such astonishing reproductions of the harsher 
sides of the past, as La Jacquerie, the same literary perfection, the 
same cynical force are apparent. To every one who has, in however 
faint a measure, the tendency to look at life from the sarcastic side, 
Mérimée must always be the object of an immense admiration. But 
to such a writer himself nothing could be more unwelcome than 
anything even approaching what is irreverently called in English 
“ gush,”—than the tendency not merely to think nobly and hopefully 
of life, and to dwell upon its more amiable aspects, but to dress it up 
in bright colours and agreeable forms, and to express these in some- 
what effusive and voluble language, full of unction and of appeals to 
the heart, the sentiments, and the religious principle. I by no 
means give this as a description of M. Renan, but it is probably a 
sufficiently true description of what an American writer would call 
Mérimée’s M. Renan; and it was upon this subjective being, no 
doubt, that the author of Colomba vented his spleen. It ought to 
be remembered that the attacked person took his revenge in a 
most gentlemanlike correction. In the next volume of the Origines 
he alluded to Petronius as ‘“‘Un Mérimée sceptique, au ton froid et 
exquis, qui nous. a laissé un roman d’une verve, d’une finesse 
accomplie en méme temps que d’une corruption raffinée.”” The 
comparison is by no means ungenerous, and withal singularly true. 
Now it is hardly a paradox to say that in order to detect the character 
of any man or writer one cannot do better than take the reports of 
his enemies. By stripping these of malignity and exaggeration, by 
TT 2 
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substituting the quality for the defect and the mean for the excess,. 
such unfavourable accounts, unless they come from wholly untrust- 
worthy or incompetent sources, may be made to yield a much larger 
amount of truth than the amiable but often vague and random lan- 
guage of panegyrists and partisans. Least of all was such a faculty 
as Mérimée’s likely to go altogether astray, though it might very 
easily overpass the goal. The truth is that the literary and philo- 
sophical characteristics of M. Renan (for with matters theological 
we have nothing to do here) are very strongly marked, and for our 
time by no means common. In his attitude towards books and men 
he stands apart from any other school or individual of his own 
country and of the Continent, though, perhaps, it would not be 
difficult to name an English critic who, with many points of 
difference, has some points of agreement with him. To those who 
simply consider him in the light of an assailant or defender of certain 
theological or ecclesiastical ideas, these peculiarities are necessarily 
invisible. Let us see if by keeping these ideas apart they can be 
made to emerge into view. 

It is always interesting and instructive to compare the earliest 
and the latest work of men of literary distinction. The earliest 
work of M. Renan’s known to me—putting aside mere college 
exercises—is the article on “L’Etat des Esprits en 1849;” the 
latest, omitting L’Egalité Chrétienne as a simple continuation of 
a work planned and moulded twenty years ago, is Caliban. Between 
the enthusiasm of five-and-twenty and the quiet scepticism of fifty- 
five there is, of course, a good deal of difference; but the main 
features of the author’s mind, and even to some extent of his 
literary style, are identical enough. There is the same disbelief in 
religious and political nostrums, the same preference for a somewhat 
vague elevation and expansion of heart, the same contempt of 
utilitarianism on the one side, and of the merely esthetic attitude 
towards art and literature on the other. Between the youthful 
appeal of thirty years ago in favour of “la pauvre humanité 
assise, morne et jsilencieuse, sur le bord du chemin,” and the 
ingenious parody of Shakespeare, which scandalised some grave and 
precise democrats the other day, their author has something more 
than a fair amount of work done to show for the summer and early 
autumn of his life. I need take no account of works of pure 
erudition, though the treatise De Origine du Langage is not 
unimportant from the general point of view, as it shows, in a com- 
paratively neutral field, the same reluctance to adopt materialist 
explanations and to admit the all-powerful action of circumstances 
as distinguished from innate powers, which characterise M. Renan 
elsewhere. The catalogue of his more properly literary work may 
be limited to the monograph on Averroes, to the four or five volumes 
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ef Essays collected and reprinted under different titles, and to the 
six volumes of the Origins of Christianity. The book on Averroes, 
except for its connection with the author’s Semitic studies, and 
perhaps also with the general history of free thought and revolt 
against religious dogma, does not seem to be particularly germane to 
his tastes. It is, however, an excellent book in its way, and the 
labour of its preparation must, beyond a doubt, have had an 
excellent disciplinary effect on M. Renan’s style and manner. 
{nclined as he most undoubtedly is, to be exuberant rather than 
the reverse, if he had given himself very early to easy literature, 
which requires much writing, little reading, and no research pro 
perly so called, the effect could hardly have failed to be unfavour 
able. Combining, as the book does, a bibliographic study of con- 
siderable complexity, an analysis of an extensive work, and a rapid 
survey of a long period of subsequent history, the amount of Jabour 
which it represents is very far out of proportion to its bulk. There 
are passages here and there, moreover, which distinctly enough 
foreshadow the manner and method of the author of the Vie de 
Jésus, such as the section on the curious myth of the Tres Impos- 
tores, and that describing Petrarch’s tribulations with the Venetian 
Averroists.. The scattered essays are naturally much more fertile of 
light on the character of their author, than a work where the plan 
and almost the contents were traced out for him by his subject. His 
various studies in religious history may be taken not so much as 
sketches for the finished work which was to come, as for protreptic 
discourses put forward to dispose the public to receive that work 
with understanding and favour, or else critical appreciations of 
different forms of the religious spirit. The least happy of these is 
probably that on Channing, in which the author, true to a bad habit 
of his countrymen, seems to start with a preconceived archetypal 
Englishman, or American, for it is much the same to him, and to 
reason downwards. More interesting still are the papers united 
under the heading Questions Contemporaines, which for the most 
part exhibit in various forms the ardent desire for an improvement 
in the higher education of his country, which is one of M. Renan’s 
most honourable characteristics, and which, comparatively young as 
he is, he has lived to see in several ways fulfilled. Nor can the 
political sketches entitled Réforme Intellectuelle et Morale be omitted. 
if a full estimate is to be formed of their author. The famous cor- 
respondence with the author of the Leben Jesu, while perhaps it 
exposes only too clearly the sorrowful chances that await the too 
faithful believer in sweet reasonableness now as in other days, is 
at least as valuable as a moral tell-tale as it is honourable to the 
writer. Two long studies, one having the general title of the book, 
the other headed De la Monarchie Constitutionelle en France, exhibit 
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not only such practical political ideas as the author has formed, 
but also a very favourite notion of his, on which the audiences 
of his recent lectures have heard him more than once descant, that 
great moral and intellectual achievements unfit a nation for playing 
a prominent political part, and that in this order of thought, as in 
another, it must lose its life to save it. Finally, M. Renan’s more 
purely personal and literary studies show less an ability on his part 
to put himself in the place of the subjects criticised, than an ability 
to improve them in the ecclesiastical sense, that is to say, to use 
their history and peculiarities for the purpose of illustrating his 
own ethical, religious, and political ideas. Interesting, however, as 
are these lesser pieces to the student, and to all who care for idiosyn- 
crasy of work as opposed to mere volume and importance of subject, 
they can hardly be regarded even now, and will almost certainly 
not be regarded hereafter, as anything more than a vestibule and 
precinct to the book which has occupied the prime of the author’s 
life, and upon which, beyond all doubt, he would himself prefer to 
base his chances of fame. 

It may be questioned whether any writer ever manifested a more 
distinct and uniform personality of thought and style than that which 
M. Kenan has maintained through the six volumes of his work, the 
publication of which has now extended over twenty years. The first 
impression that the Vie de Jésus and its successors produce on critical 
readers, whether they be orthodox or unorthodox, is in all proba- 
bility identical. Nothing can, to all appearance, be more hopelessly 
uncritical and arbitrary than the proceeding. To take a connected 
narrative and reject such details as happen not to square with pre- 
conceived ideas, while admitting the others ; to reject a prophecy as 
obviously false, and take it up next minute as a trustworthy history 
of the events d posteriori; to see in a reported miracle, not an impos- 
ture, but an innocent distortion of some ordinary fact—all this seems 
at first sight to partake decidedly more of the spirit of Dichtung than 
of Wahrheit. The historian has also, in common with many other 
historians of the latter half of the nineteenth century, a most remark- 
able habit of building up whole characters and histories out of slight 
personal traits. St. James the Less, if he had foreseen that the 
callosities on his knees and the gold plate on his forehead would 
bring him into such trouble, would infallibly have discarded the 
latter and adopted a cushion to obviate the former. The unfortunate 
Claudius Lysias may fairly complain of the accusation of “stupidity,” 
founded upon one or two casual allusions which certainly do not bear 
that sense to all readers; while, on the other hand, Barnabas has to 
thank M. Renan for favours received in return for a very slight 
historical consideration. But before long the rough places become 
tolerably smooth to an intelligent walker. The object of the book 
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as a defence of principles and modes of character which seem to the 
writer of the first importance to the world, soon makes itself 
apparent. M. Renan’s two wings, as the medieval allegorists 
would say, are the abstractions which are called, in the technical 
terms of theology and morals, spirituality and unction. In his use of 
both of these there are points which are decidedly less akin to the 
English temperament, and to such half-English temperaments as 
Mérimée’s, than to the softer and more feminine temper which is so 
largely represented in the average Frenchman. The words of the 
hymn, “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” express the attraction which 
the critic has found on the moral side in the founder of the Christian 
religion ; the words “ the kingdom of God” represent his attraction 
on the purely intellectual side. He has inherited from that religion, 
or has made up for himself (whichever phrase may be preferred), an 
ideal of unworldliness, as distinguished from the self-seeking and 
materialism of modern life, of mild and impartial affection, as 
opposed to the stormy passions or cold indifference of the indi- 
vidual. 

With this d priori conception he has started, and it is this that 
shapes his handling of his work. In the earliest volume the senti- 
mental side of the matter has most play, and it is still most remark- 
able therein. Without being very cynical, it is permissible to feel 
the abundance of such adjectives as “délicieux,” “charmant,” 
“ravissant,” “enivrant,” ‘“exquis,” to be rather cloying. With Les 
Apétres things improve from this point of view. The sentimental 
side of the matter is perforce kept in the background, and the 
“kingdom of God,” the battle of spiritualism against materialism of 
all sorts, comes more to the front. It is in these later volumes, 
moreover, that the remarkable art of the writer becomes chiefly 
manifest. To weave a series of fragmentary notices, many of which 
his critical method compels him to reject, into a connected narrative, 
to keep up the contrasted importance of the different parts, and in 
doing this to keep the double end, the inculcation of spiritualism and 
of moral beauty, in view, witheut wearying the reader, is a task of 
sufficient difficulty in itself. But when it is remembered that to the 
immense majority of readers the story is already familiar, that they 
have from earliest youth been taught to expect and welcome it in one 
form only, and are (supposing other prepossessions absent) as much 
disposed as children are to resent alteration and addition in a favourite 
tale, the difficulty becomes immensely complicated. Lastly, when 
we add to all this that the narrative has perforce to take the shape 
of something like a perpetual commentary, usually the most arid of 
literary forms, the hardness of the task is raised to very nearly the 
highest point, and it is clear that only literary faculty of a very 
remarkable kind could enable the author to discharge it. 
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The treatment of the subject is of course to a great extent con- 
ditioned by its nature, yet it is at the same time shaped by the 
idiosyncrasy of the practitioner. Of the fortunes of the Christian 
Church, from the date of the Crucifixion to the beginning of the 
third century, no document nor tradition, orthodox or unorthodox, 
gives any connected survey. On the other hand, an immense body 
of literature of all kinds, sacred and profane, Jewish, Christian, and 
Pagan, religious, historical, and philosophical, survives containing 
the materials, the piéces of such a history. A critic of the sober 
school, whether belonging to the merely dryasdust order or to the 
product-of-the-circumstances sect, would assuredly find too many 
gaps to be filled more or less conjecturally to please him. Bio- 
graphers and historians of this class like a subject upon which the 
full light of day has been thrown, where there is abundant material, 
and where the task is little more than one of skilful combination and 
intelligent interpreting. On the other hand, the merely superficial 
theoriser would find himself hampered by the multitude of scrappy 
details, jutting up like the tops of submarine rocks, useless and 
almost impossible for purposes of landing and cultivation, but suffi- 
cient to render careless navigation exceedingly dangerous. Many an 
ingenious theory has been upset before now by a troublesome and 
sterile fact of this kind. But M. Renan happens to combine in 
remarkably full measure the talent for conjecture and the talent for 
patient research. The way in which he has followed up in courageous 
dives the submarine world which connects, or might very conceivably 
connect, the emerging points of fact or tradition, is a triumph of the 
combined method. The book has been called, like most other 
histories where the imagination is strongly represented, though 
perhaps with greater justice than usual, a romance. It would be 
fairer to call it a conjectural restoration of history. All conjectural 
restorations incline to the romantic. 

A detail worthy of notice in estimating M. Renan’s choice and 
use of his materials, is his extreme predilection for the apocryphal 
sacred books, both Jewish and Christian, and especially for the 
apocryphal apocalypses. Since the alteration of the lectionary and 
the disuse of the custom of binding up the apocrypha with the Old 
and New Testaments, it is probable that such of these singular docu- 
ments as used to be recognised by the Church of England, are un- 
known even to persons professedly observant of religious matters in 
this country. Some of them again, such as the book of Enoch and 
the Shepherd of Hermas (which, by the way, is not strictly an 
apocryphal book), have never among us had even this chance of 
recognition. As far as literary merits go there can be no doubt that 
this obsolescence is a great pity. There are not many more delight- 
ful books of their class than Zhe Wisdom of Solomon, than Ecelesi- 
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asticus, and than the fourth book of Esdras. To all these “ oubliés 
et dédaignés ” M. Renan has given his particular attention, and his 
analyses of many of them, notably of the Shepherd and the fourth 
book of Esdras, are not merely among the most attractive passages 
of his book, but are also excellent examples of literary abstracts. 
There are indeed many points about these books which appeal to 
such a critic. They are perhaps more saturated than the canonical 
books with the Semitic spirit, in that excited and recalcitrant form 
which it assumed in the days immediately preceding and immediately 
following the Christian era; they are full of vague but poetical 
imagery ; they lend themselves in the most obliging way to the con- 
jectural interpretations in reference to historical events of which 
M. Renan is so fond. Moreover.they are in many cases romantic 
pictures of more or less private life which supply abundance of local 
colour as well as of information as to modes of thought. Thus they 
are the most fertile of quarries to a patient worker in mosaic, the 
most precious of colour-stores to such a painter as M. Renan, who 
has set himself to depict on a vast scale the whole spiritual and 
emotional life and movement of a time such as the first two centuries. 
Of the strictly narrative portions.of the work produced on these 
principles and from these sources, it would be impossible here to 
give examples, nor is it necessary; but a few short extracts may 
perhaps help to illustrate the character of M. Renan’s style and also 
of his thought. The first shall be taken from the eloquent opening 


of Les Apétres, in which the author exposes the subjective view of 
the resurrection : 


‘*But love and enthusiasm know no such thing as situations without an 
issue. They laugh at the impossible, and rather than abandon hope, will do 
violence to reality. Many well-remembered words of the Master, especially 
those; in which he had foretold his future advent, could be interpreted in the 
sense of a resurrection from the tomb. Such a belief was, besides, so natural 
that the mere faith of the disciples might have sufficed for its production. The 
great prophets Enoch and Elijah had not tasted death. The belief was even 
beginning to obtain that the patriarchs and the chief men of the elder dispen- 
sation were not really dead, and that their bodies lay in their sepulchres at 
Hebron still inhabited by life and by the soul. It was certain to happen in 
the case of Jesus, as it has happened in the case of all men who have arrested 
the attention of their fellows. The world, accustomed to attribute to them 
superhuman virtues, cannot admit that they have undergone the unjust and 
revolting law of death. At the moment when Mahomet expired, Omar quitted 
the tent, sword in hand, and threatened to strike the head off any one who 
dared to affirm that the prophet had ceased to live. Death is so unreasonable 
a thing when it falls on men of great heart or great genius, that the people 
refuse to believe such an error of nature possible. Heroes do not die. For is 
not that the true existence which is prolonged in the memory of those who love 
us? The adored Master had for years filled the little world of his companions 
with joy and hope. Could they consent to leave him to moulder in the tomb? 
No! He had lived too long and too intimately in the hearts of his followers 
for it not to be affirmed after his death that he was still alive for ever.’’ 
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Here is a passage dealing less with psychology, and more with social 
theories : 


‘‘The glory of the Jewish nation is to have proclaimed this principle [of 
social fraternity], whence arose the downfall of the elder states, and which is 
itself not destined to perish. The Jewish Law is social, not political; the 
prophets, the apocalyptic writers, advocate revolutions of a social, not of a 
political character. In the first half of the first century the Jews, brought face 
to face with profane civilisation, are animated with but one idea—to refuse the 
advantages of the Roman Law, a law atheistic, philosophic, productive merely 
of general equality, and to proclaim the excellence of their own theocratic law, 
which gives a religious and moral complexion to society. All Jewish thinkers, 
such as Philo and Josephus, hold that the Law is the secret of happiness. The 
laws of other peoples will have justice done; it is no matter to them whether the 
people be good or happy. The Jewish Law, on the contrary, descends into the 
minutest particulars of moral education. Christianity is a development of the 
same idea Every Church is a community where each has his claims on 
all, where there must be no one indigent, no one wicked, and where, in conse- 
quence, there is a mutual right of supervision and command. Primitive Chris- 
tianity might be called a great association of the poor, a heroic effort against 
egotism based on the principle that the claims of the individual go no farther 
than to the absolutely necessary, and that superfluities belong to those{who 
need. Between such a spirit and the spirit of Roman polity a war to the death 
is inevitable, while on the other hand Christianity can only succeed in ruling 
the world by modifying seriously its natural tendencies and its original 
programme. 

‘*Yet the needs which Christianity represents will abide eternally. Com- 
munity of living, by the second half of the Middle Ages, having been abused 
by an intolerant Church, the monastery having become too often a feudal 
institution or a barrack of dangerous and fanatical soldiery, the modern spirit 
has shown itself unfavourable to it. We have forgotten that it is in the 
common life that the human soul has tasted most joy. The psalm, ‘ How good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,’ has ceased to be our 
song. But when modern individualism has brought forth its final fruits, when 
humanity, dwarfed and saddened and become impotent, shall return to great 
institutions and manly discipline, when our mean society of citizens, our world 
of pygmies shall have been beaten off by the heroic and idealist elements of 
humanity, then the common life will regain its value. Science and a crowd of 
other great things will be organized monastically with a continuity indepen- 
dent of mere fleshly inheritance. The importance attributed by our time to 
the family will diminish, and egotism, the essential principle of large societies, 
will no longer suffice great souls. A league of otherwise opposed forces will be 
formed against vulgarity. Tho words of Jesus, and the ideas of the Middle 
Ages on the subject of poverty, will once more appear reasonable. We shall 
understand how the mere possession of private property was once held to be 
an inferiority, and how the founders of mysticism argued for centuries whether 
Jesus had possessed ‘ things which perish in the using.’ The crotchets of the 
Franciscans will become serious social problems, and the splendid ideal traced 
by the author of the Acts will be written as a prophetic revelation on the gates 
of the paradise of humanity.” 


After this eloquent prophecy of some of the things (more satis- 
factory at any rate than the restoration of Picrochole) which will 


happen d Ja venue des coquecigrues, let us take a picture of a more 
historical character : 
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‘What characterized the religion of Greece in old days, what characterizes 
it still, is its lack of the infinite and the vague ; the tenderness and the feminine 
softness, the deep religious sentiment of the German and Celtic races, is wanting 
in the true Hellenes. The piety of the orthodox Greek consists in ritual and in 
outward observances. His churches, often of sufficient elegance, have none of 
the element of the terrible which distinguishes a Gothic minster. In this 
Eastern Christianity there are no tears, no prayers, no inward compunction. 
Even burials have a certain gaiety about them; they are celebrated. in the 
evening, at set of sun, when the shadows are long, with soft music and the 
display of bright colours. The fanatical gravity of the Latins displeases these 
lively, light-minded, untroubled races. The sick man himself is not depressed ; 
death approaches him cheerily, and things around him smile. This is the 
secret of the divine gaiety of Homer and Plato; even the tale of Socrates’ death 
in the Phedo has hardly a touch of sadness. ‘To blossom, to bear fruit, that is 
life, and why ask for more? It isa superficial people, taking life as a thing 
with nothing supernatural in it, with no background. Such a simplicity of 
attitude depends to a great extent upon the climate, the purity of the air, the 
exhilaration which the mere breathing of it gives. But it depends also on the 
splendidly idealist instincts of the Hellenic race. A mere nothing suffices in 
Greece to produce the contentment which the sight of beauty causes. A tree, a 
flower, a lizard, a tortoise, awaking the remembrance of the thousand metamor- 
phoses sung by the poets :—a tiny rivulet; a cranny in the rock dignified as a 
cave of the nymphs ; a well with a cup on the brink ; a strait like that at Poros, 
so narrow that the butterflies flit across it, yet navigable by mighty ships; 
orange and cypress groves that throw their shadow over the sea; a clump of 
pines on the rocks :—any of these is enovtgh. ‘To walk at night in the gardens, 
to listen to the cicale, to sit in the moonlight and play the flute, to drink of the 
mountain spring, bringing with one bread and fish and a flask of wine, with a 
song to accompany the repast; to crown the head with flowers and the door 
lintels with leaves, at the family festivals; on public feast days to carry the 
thyrsus decked with foliage, to dance all day long, to play with tame kids— 
such are the pleasures of the Greek, pleasures of a poor and thrifty race, always 
young, inhabiting a delightful country, finding its joys in itself and in the 
goods the gods provide. The Theocritean idyl was in all Hellenic countries a 
simple fact ; Greece always delighted in this elegant and amiable style of minor 
poetry, exact to life in her own case, in the case of all other countries stupid 
and unreal, Good-humour and joy in living aro the special peculiarities of the 
Greek. He does not construe indulgere genio after the fashion of the English- 
man’s heavy intoxication, of the Frenchman’s coarse disport ; it is with him a 
simple result of reflection that Nature is good, and that it is right to follow her. 
To the Greek, indeed, Nature is a mistress of good taste, an instructress in 
virtue and rectitude: the notion of concupiscence, of a temptation by nature to 
do ill, is to him a contradiction. Tho fancy for dress which distinguishes tho 
Palikari, and which shows itself so innocently in young Greek girls, is not the 
pompous vanity of the barbarian, the silly forwardness of the citizen’s wife, 
puffed up with a low-born pride, it is the simple sentiment of unaffected youth 
feeling itself the heir of the inventors of beauty.” 


One more short piece of a somewhat sterner character may serve 
to complete this miniature anthology and to show how M. Renan can, 


without effort or grandiloquence, convey the idea of the mysterious 
and the terrible :— 


ine Since the Jewish nation, in a kind of despair, had taken to reflecting upon 
its destiny, the imagination of the people had directed itself with affectionate 
concentration to the ancient prophets. Now of all the personages of the past 
whose memory camo like a dream in the night to agitate and excite the nation, 
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the greatest was Elijah. This giant among the prophets in his savage solitude 
on Carmel, sharing the life of wild beasts, dwelling in the hollows of the rocks, 
whence from time to time he descended like a thunderbolt to make and unmake 
kings, had become, by a series of successive metamorphoses, a kind of super- 
natural being, sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, who had never tasted 
death. It wasa general belief that Elijah would return and restore Israel. 
The austere life he had led, the terrible memories which he had left, and which 
still abide in the imagination of the East,! his threatening image, which even 
now seems to spread terror and death, his whole legend, full of vengeance and 
fear, produced a lively impression on the mind, and stamped, as it were, a 
birthmark on the results of popular throes. Whosoever aspired to active 
eminence among the people was bound to imitate Elijah; and, as the solitary 
life had been the distinguishing peculiarity of this prophet, it became cus- 
tomary to look on the ‘man of God’ as a hermit. It was imagined that all 
holy personages had had their period of penance, of austerity, of life in regions 
far from towns, and a retirement to the desert became thus the condition and 
prelude of lofty destinies.” 


I have given the note as well as the text here because it illustrates 
well the manner in which M. Renan builds his most literary passages 
on fragments of fact. .A less accomplished artist would probably 
have.dragged the pasha and the heads into the text, for the sake of 
emphasis and colour. 

In this work M. Renan must be regarded as one of the class 
of picturesque historians, a class of writers from whom the world 
has suffered many things in these last days. But he is a pic- 
turesque historian with a great many differences, and almost every 
one of these differences is in his favour. - Eclectic and, to a great 
extent, imaginative as his method is, he can rarely be accused of 
actual exaggeration, or of affecting the picturesque for the pic- 
turesque’s sake. He is not in the habit of basing rhetorical 
generalisations upon nothing at all, merely to add to the forcible 
character of his picture. There is a sobriety about him which the 
weary reader, tired of fireworks, in vain demands from certain 
historians of the same general character in England. Moreover, 
his picturesqueness, such as it is, is in the strictest keeping with the 
general plan and purport of his book, and results logically from the 
principles which he has set before him. ‘‘ Que je voudrais,” he says 
somewhere of the author of the Imitatio Christi, “‘ étre peintre, pour 
le montrer tel que je le congois, doux et recueilli, assis en son 
fauteuil de chéne, dans le beau costume des bénédictins de Mont 
Cassin.” The assumption as to the authorship of the famous book 
may be matter of argument, but the sentence is the key to all the 
author’s own picturesque passages; they are resorted to simply to 
show us the person or the scene, such as the historian conceives it, 


(1) Abdallah, the ferocious Pasha of Acre, nearly died of fright after beholding the 
Prophet in a dream standing erect on the Mount. In the pictures of the Christian 


churches the portrait of Elijah is surrounded with severed heads, and the Mussulmans 
themselves fear him. 
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and are thus illuminations, not squibs and crackers let off for the 
purpose of dazzling and crackling. Sometimes, of course, the 
subjectivity of view is rather excessive; it is certainly a hard saying 
when one finds M. Renan pronouncing Ecclesiastes “le seul livre 
aimable ” that the Jewish spirit has ever produced. The Preacher is 
delightful reading no doubt, but amiable is about the last epithet 
that one would feel inclined to give him. However, everybody 
must see with his own eyes, and the most that outsiders can do is to 
lend spectacles to the short-sighted. M. Renan, if in this particular 
instance his glasses hardly suit our sight, is usually one of the most 
serviceable of opticians. With the principle that human nature, due 
difference being made for varieties of race, is everywhere and at all 
times pretty much the same—that outward circumstances may modify, 
but cannot wholly determine its action—that happiness, moral good, 
and intellectual cultivation are the objects of life, he has made edifica- 
tion and delight equally the objects of his book. He has, indeed, stated 
his main theory with sufficient clearness in the preface to his Essais de 
Morale et de Critique. ‘‘ Morality is the one thing eminently serious 
and true, and by itself it suffices to give meaning and direction to 
life. Impenetrable veils hide from us the secret of this world, whose 
reality is at once irresistible and oppressive. Philosophy and science 
will for ever pursue without ever attaining the formula of this 
Proteus, unlimited by reason, inexpressible in language. But there 
is one foundation which no doubt can shake, and in which man 
will ever find a firm ground amidst his uncertainties; good is 
good and evil is evil. No system is necessary to enable us to hate 
the one and love the other; and it is in this sense that faith and 
love, possessing no seeming connection with the intellect, are the 
true base of moral certainty, and the only means possessed by man 
of understanding in some slight measure the problem of his origin 
and destiny.” 

Some notable failings and dislikes of M. Renan’s give us important 
side-lights on his literary and critical character. One such is his 
attitude towards the Middle Ages. He has written and read about 
them more than most people, and it requires some courage to bring 
a charge of short-coming against the author of Averroés, and of the 
excellent discourse on the Art of the Fourteenth Century in France. 
Yet it is soon tolerably clear to an attentive reader, and perfectly 
clear to one who has some knowledge of medieval literature, that 
M. Renan is out of sympathy with the Ages of Faith. He is even 
so far out of sympathy with them that he fails altogether to under- 
stand them in some important points, which have nothing whatever 
to do with theology or Church history. We rub our eyes when we 
come to the statement (in the preface of Averroés et ? Averroisme), 
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that the Middle Ages, “intellectually speaking, represent nothing 
but gropings after a return to antiquity.” It would be safer to 
affirm the exact contrary. In hardly a single great instance of the 
intellectual development of the Middle Ages is there any real affinity 
with the spirit of classicism. With characteristic and uncritical 
docility they sometimes borrowed classical forms, dressed themselves 
up in scraps of classical ore, proposed classical masters as objects of 
admiration and reverence. But in reality the two are poles asunder. 
The author of Roland is separated from the author of the Iliad, the 
author of Lancelot du Lac from the author of the Odyssey, Audefroy 
le Bastard from Horace, Anselm from Aristotle, Villehardouin from 
Thucydides, by a gulf which no possible “ gropings ” could traverse. 
Accordingly, whenever M. Renan deals with the Middle Ages, and 
especially with scholasticism, he is unsatisfactory, because he is 
unsympathetic. Nor is the reason of this by any means far to seek ; 
it is not the religious side of the Middle Ages that repels him, but 
their moral and sesthetic side. He seems to miss in them the sunny 
aspect which attracts him alike in things eastern and in things Greek. 
The strong shadows that give the character and, to some persons, the 
attraction of Gothic architecture, make him shiver. If there is any 
part of Europe on which during those times he looks with satisfac- 
tion it is Spain, Provence, and perhaps Italy—all lands that love to 
lie in the sun—not his own Brittany and northern France, and 
England and Germany, with their gloom and their combativeness, 
and the absence of rose-pink and «ky-blue in their pictures. In 
particular M. Renan has evidently a strong dislike to fighting. For 
such a master of description his sketch of the Siege of Jerusalem is 
comparatively tame, and he passes over the Battle of Bedriacum— 
which still awaits its picturesque historian, though surely no battle 
of the nations ever better deserved one—with a hasty shudder at its 
butchery. It may be suspected that M. Renan, patriotic as he is, by 
no means shares the modern admiration for “1’Epopée Francaise,” 
and that the chansons de gestes, with the ceaseless ring of their asso- 
nances, clashing like lance on shield and sword on helmet, seem to 
him distinctly barbarous. He is more at home in the Arthurian 
legends, for which any native of Brittany must feel a certain 
reverence. But on the whole the presence of the warlike spirit, 
against which he again and again testifies, is too strong in the 
Middle Ages for M. Renan. He says somewhere, “ J’aime le moyen 
age,” but I venture to doubt whether his affection is spontaneous 
and genuine. 

Another interesting point in the critic’s mental disposition is his 
attitude towards philosophy of the more abstract kind. Here again, 
wherever he has to touch on such matters, an absence of sympathy 
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is apparent—strikingly, for instance, in the account of the gnostic 
sects in the last volume of the Origines. To any one who has a 
weakness for speculation, there is something especially fascinating in 
the fragmentary notices of Basilides and Valentinus, which have 
come down to us in the sorriest possible condition in which any 
such notices could possibly come, involved, that is to say, in the 
partisan refutations of their adversaries. To these unfortunates 
M. Renan devotes indeed some admirable pages, but they do not 
inspire him with half the interest that is excited by, let us say, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, that curious mixture of the devout gallantry of 
the seventeenth century with the apocalyptic fancies of the second. 
Not many men have been more in contact with scholastic literature 
than M. Renan, but here again the fantastic attraction which that 
literature has for some people seems to exercise no influence over 
him. He evidently does not feel the magnetism of unbridled logic 
which sometimes tempts the reader in moments of weakness to 
devote the rest of his life to Questiones Quodlibetales, and suchlike 
ware. His allusions, not merely in his book on Averroes but else- 
where, to scholasticism, are possibly just, but certainly harsh. Its 
absence of form and colour and human interest seems to repel him. 
This being so, it is not surprising that he should speak of the later 
philosophy of Germany with respect indeed, but hardly with affec- 
tion, and still less with enthusiasm. Hegel certainly cannot have 
much attraction for one who is proof agamst Basilides and Erigena 
and Occam. Even in his handling of Spinosa the dialectic element 
is kept out of sight ina very singular manner Some of the contents 
of the Dialogues et Fragments Philosophiques may seem to contradict 
this view. But the greater part of that curious book appears to me 
to represent no permanent or deep-rooted convictions of its author. 
Events had for a moment upset M. Renan’s equanimity, and he 
retired upon philosophy. Moreover, in the study which concludes it 
(La Métaphysique et son Avenir) his more habitual attitude towards 
such questions reappears distinctly enough. Indeed it is in this 
respect that the practical aspect of M. Renan’s mind is most evident. 
He has his Utopias, no doubt; indeed he is very largely estated in 
those shadowy regions. But they are on the whole very practical 
Utopias, and the inhabitants are more occupied with conduct than 
with speculation, with their duties towards their neighbours than 
with the contemplation of their own interiors. In the Royaume de 
Dieu of which he is so fond, it does not appear that Barbara and 
Celarent will occupy a very high place among the thrones and domi- 
nations recognised by the constitution. 

Yet one more of these inquiries into the dislikes of the subject. 
Ido not know that anywhere in a dozen pages a writer has thrown 
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more light upon his own individuality than M. Renan has thrown in 
the little piece entitled “‘ La Théologie de Béranger,” which may be 
found reprinted at the end of the Questions Contemporaines. It is, 
perhaps, the only occasion on which he becomes literally violent and 
intolerant. In the pieces which concern his own grievances, in those 
which regard the not very handsome treatment he received during 
the unlucky Strauss correspondence, there is nothing half so sharp 
as in this review of “Le Béranger des Familles.” For persons 
mischievously disposed there is something extremely comic in the 
spectacle of one of the most benevolent and amiable writers of the 
last part of the century, losing his temper and his charity completely 
with one of the most benevolent and amiable writers of the first part. 
As happens, moreover, in nineteen cases out of twenty where the 
critic ceases to be impassive he loses his critical faculty. I certainly 
do not agree with those who, knowing French literature only par- 
tially, hold exaggerated notions of Béranger’s excellence. But there 
is something more in the author of songs which range from “ Le 
Grenier” to “ Les Fous”’ than the mere vulgarity which is all or 
nearly all that M. Renan can see in him. In repeating the old pre- 
ference of the insipid pastorals and jargon-ditties of Desaugiers to 
the work of Béranger, I-cannot but think that M. Renan makes a 
capital error. But this very error is respectable enough in its way, 
and certainly characteristic. Béranger’s Chauvinism, his affectation 
of the unpleasant but purely conventional style which is called in 
French grivois, and may very well remain untranslated, his adoption 
of the stock French habit—as old as the Fabliaux—of delighting in 
the degradation of feminine character, are all things that M. Renan 
cannot away with. Doubtless, too, they are all very bad things. 
If the present object were the rehabilitation of Béranger—a task 
which is superfluous, and for which I have no particular inclination 
—a good deal would have to be said on the other side. But at 
present the subject is not Béranger, but his critic, and that critic’s 
idiosyncrasy. It is easy to see in this protest the outcry of offended 
spiritualism and delicacy indignant at seeing its gods hobnobbed 
with, its ideals ef the eternal feminine exchanged for the less amiable 
if more easily found types of the baggage-waggon and the pave- 
ments, and its notions of duty, liberty, peace, and justice passed by, 
in order that homage may be paid to the Napoleonic legend, and 
that militarism may be held up as the first instinct of man. These 
three crimes are of all things most distasteful to M. Renan, and 
unluckily they are among the things most prominent in Béranger’s 
works, at least in the more popular portion of them. Once-more our 
author has told us what he is, by telling us the persons with whom he 
does not live. 
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If this account of the principles of M. Renan’s literary and critical 
character be correct, it is evident that it stands in striking contrast 
to two other schools which have between them divided most of the 
critical talent of France during the last half century. In the first 
place it is far removed—to the extent, indeed, of complete antipathy 
—from the purely indifferent criticism of form rather than matter in 
life and literature which has been so strongly represented during 
that time. Of such criticism there have of course been many 
varieties differing with the idiosyncrasy of thecritics. The sarcastic 
and, in a way, severe attitude of Mérimée is not the good-natured 
and purely apolaustic attitude of Gautier. But in all this school 
there may be said to be sometimes an impatience, sometimes a dis- 
like, sometimes a simple neglect or omission, of the moral view of 
questions of literature or conduct. On the other hand M. Renan’s 
progress stands in equally sharp contrast to the still more popular 
method of Sainte-Beuve, one side of which has been developed to an 
extent which may fairly be called exaggerated by M. Taine. This 
latter method consists, it need hardly be said, in treating the man 
and his work as for the most part an effect and not acause. Its 
practitioners, in order to explain their patient, set to work to 
examine his milies in every possible way, and, at any rate pro- 
fessedly, are content to accept the results of their examination as an 
explanation. The spirit of the age, the character of the sur- 
roundings, the influences of grandfathers and grandmothers, the 
style of education, living, and so forth, are taken as the data out of 
which the result is to be got. It would not be true, of course, to say 
that moral considerations exercise no influence over this class of 
critic, or that he has no likes or dislikes. But his likes and his dis- 
likes are not ostensibly governed by any d priori principles, and are 
directed less to the individual criticised than to the set of influences 
which are supposed to have produced him. With M. Renan the 
case is quite different. He has so much of Cousin in him (of Cousin, 
of whom he never fails to speak with a somewhat exaggerated 
respect) that the big words Vrai, Beau, and Bien, or, if it be preferred, 
the great things which these big words signify, are always present 
before him. Asa man ora book happens to fall in or to fall out 
with these notions of his, so the man or the book is judged. Nor is 
he apt to attribute much force to the product-of-the-century theory. 
An accurate student of history is never likely to ignore the general 
tendency of periods. But in the formation of that general tendency 
M. Renan is willing to allow a great deal more force to the influence, 
and especially to the moral influence, of individuals than most other 
critics of the day. It is thus that in his principal work he is con- 
tinually striving to hold up the personality of the actors clearly to 
view, even when there is the very smallest evidence of that -person- 
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ality to go upon. In judging personalities, too, he never lets himself 
be carried away by any fascinations of the paradoxical ultra-literary 
sort. He has perfectly well exposed the oddities of Nero’s character, 
but those oddities have not inclined him to be lenient to the impla- 
cable, beautiful tyrant. If he is disposed to let Nero off at all gently, 
it is not because of his grandiose fancies, his unquiet searching after 
some new and infinite form of evil, but because Poppxa and Acte 
were to all appearance really attached to him. In this point even 
Nero falls back into the plane of the things that seem to M. Renan 
lovely and of good report. Indeed the last words fairly enough 
describe the character of his general predilections. The affections of 
all kinds—though M. Renan has an odd craze that family affection 
is an ‘égoisme a plusieurs ” very liable to abuse—are the coefficients 
of human character which he likes best to deal with. In matter of 
natural beauty he inclines in the same way to the idyllic and pastoral. 
Even in such points as his views on education and science, the same 
solicitude for the presence of a human interest of the softer sort 
manifests itself. He is exceedingly anxious that France should 
devote herself more than has hitherto been the case to “ hautes 
études.” But the hautes études which attract him are not mathe- 
matics or abstract philosophy, but comparative philology, critical 
history, the study of religion, all of them more or less intimately 
connected with the hopes and fears, the duily life and daily wants of 
the endless generations behind us. Whatever is abstract, bloodless, 
and dry, repels him. Despite the Lettre d M. Berthelot and some 
other things, I should doubt whether he has much genuine affection 
for what is commonly called natural science. The touch of 
materialism, and of inhumanity which often accompanies the pursuit 
of such science, must necessarily revolt him. Thus in every way 
such force as M. Renan can exert is a force in the direction of 
spiritualism, morality, peaceable flows of soul. It may sometimes be 
difficult to square his apparent views and desires with any accurate 
estimate of the history of the past, or the probabilities of the future. 
The pleasant cloudy Utopias which he describes, in which great Pan 
seems to be alive again, and everybody contributes to the foundation 
and confirmation of the kingdom of God by inoffensive conduct, pure 
morality, the absence of uncomfortable striving and mAcovetia, and 
the cultivation of comparative philology and the domestic affections, 
seem occasionally to be situated in a land that is very far off. It has 
indeed been observed by the wisdom of the elders that the rainbow 
rarely touches the ground quite close to the spectator’s feet, and that 
St. Brandan’s Isle, and other regions of the blest, have a knack of 
fleeing before the seeker. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to assign any but a_ beneficial 
tendency to an influence of this kind at such a time as the present. 
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M. Renan represents in French literature the tradition which his 
countryman Chateaubriand founded, or borrowed from Rousseau, 
nearly a century ago, and which was continued to our own days by 
George Sand—the tendency, that is to say, to rely upon and appeal 
to the emotions rather than the intellect, to dress up amiable 
thoughts in gorgeous or elegant language, to philosophise, if pos- 
sible, dvev paXaxias, and to cultivate the beautiful with such regard 
to evréXera a8 may be. His taste is as much better than Chateau- 
briand’s as his character, though his imaginative power is consider- 
ably less; and he rarely lapses into the merely tawdry or the merely 
sentimental. His philosophy is a good deal saner and less windy 
than George Sand’s (though, as we have seen, he too has a slight 
weakness for apocalypses), and he has a good deal more of the 
practical spirit than the Chatelaine of Nohant. Neither of his fore- 
runners was a very distinguished practitioner of purely literary 
criticism, nor is M. Renan. His opinions on certain points are too 
definitely and obtrusively present with him for that, and he does 
not attain to the absolute catholicity which is the first requisite 
of the literary critic. It is doubtful whether in this direction he 
could even get as far as the paradox of Thackeray—“I suppose 
there is no person who reads but must admire . . . . and I say that, 
great as he is, we should hoot him.” The desire to hoot would get 
the better even of the preliminary admiration in M. Renan’s case. 
But if his value as a critic of literature be unequal, it is still con- 
siderable. His remarks on the classical French literature of the 
seventeenth century are unquestionably the best ever made by a 
Frenchman, being equally distant from the silly parrot-cry of admira- 
tion which is now raised more loudly than ever by the neo-classic 
school in France, and from the exaggerated depreciation of the 
romantique d tous crins. Yet his real value is not that ofa critic of 
letters so much as that of a critic of life. In face of what, with a 
fine confusion of language, are sometimes called the positive and 
sometimes the negative tendencies of the day, tendencies which in 
any case make for a certain hardness of moral texture, the presence 
of an authority of this kind, taking up his parable and preaching 
charity, mutual good-will, the admiration of harmless things, and 
the cultivation of blameless feelings, ought to be counted as on the 
whole a healthy influence. It is the business no doubt of the 
avowedly religious person to perform this same function, and to a 
great extent he does perform it, but in the case of those who do not 
agree with him he suffers from the reciprocal conjugation of the 
historical verb je suis suspect, tu es suspect, &. The extremer 
political reformer is very much more occupied in furthering his 
views at any cost, than in taking measures to prevent his own 
manners or anybody else’s from becoming fierce. Ordinary poli- 
uu2 
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ticians and ordinary men of business have something else to do, and 
are naturally inclined to look upon the function as by no means a 
practical one. The quaint sentence of surprised contempt which 
M. Renan in his essay on Channing devotes to the temperance 
movement, points out excellently the gulf between the philanthropist 
of the professional kind and his own larger, if vaguer, philanthropy. 
To say anything about men of science is as dangerous in these days as 
it once was to say anything about bishops, but it may at least be 
hinted that the cultivation of the softer feelings has not hitherto 
received any very active assistance from them. Last of all comes 
the class of professed devotees of literature and art; among whom, 
after a manner, M. Renan himself must be classed. Their attitude 
towards such a propaganda as his is perhaps not less unfavourable 
than that of other classes. They have, as was hinted at the beginning, 
a natural horror of anything like “gush,” and they have had so 
much trouble to keep their own studies clear of the question of moral 
tendency and influence, that they are apt to look on that question 
with disfavour. Hence sentiment, as distinguished from passion on 
one side, business on another, and devotion on a third, has not 
recently had a good time of it in the world, being regarded by some 
as a mere counterfeit of something better; by others, as unpractical 
and womanish ; by others, again, as leading to absurdities and slips 
of taste which should, above all things, be avoided. It is in the gap 
thus formed that M. Renan has with sufficient courage taken his 
stand. His gospel may certainly be said to be a vague gospel, and the 
enemy may contend that Morgane la Fée is architect and clerk of the 
works at the buildings which he so industriously edifies with graceful 
words and, at the same time, with a vast quantity of solid learning ; 
but of his literary skill there can be no question, and scarcely less of 
the admirable character of his intentions in the use to which he 
puts it. 

The concluding volume of his work—to judge not merely from 
the samples of it given recently in his lectures, but from general 
probability—should be a fitting close to the whole, and moreover 
one of its most interesting parts. In Marcus Aurelius M. Renan has 
found an example of one of those fortunate persons whom, as he 
himself said in a juvenile work thirty years ago, “la tempéte a 
laissés au milieu du grand océan pacifique, mer sans vagues et sans 
rivages, ov l’on n’a d’autre étoile que la raison, ni d’autre boussole que 
son ceur.” Marcus has not exactly produced this effect upon all 
his readers, but it will be all the more interesting to see in what 
manner (though, in truth, it is not very difficult to foresee it) he 
has produced the effect on M. Renan. In the same volume may 
probably be expected a development of the eloquent projects of 
regeneration in which M. Renan has more than once hinted that the 
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Church of Rome might, if she would consider the things that belong 
unto her peace, be called upon to bear a part. The practical side of 
this falls out of my plan, but it is certainly not unreasonable to 
anticipate that it will give us a very satisfactory volume from the 
literary and philosophical point of view. From the former M. 
Renan has enriched the world with a great deal of excellent work 
free from the stiffness and aridity which too often characterise the 
work of learned writers, possessed of a singular and somewhat 
feminine charm of suppleness, softness, and colour, but seldom 
deserving the unfavourable epithets of effeminacy, flaccidity, or 
tawdriness. From the latter he has supplied a distinct want in 
the thought of the time by advocating charity in the full Pauline 
sense against egotism, morality against mere zestheticism or mere 
intellectualism, attention to the spiritual as contrasted with the 
merely material interests of humanity. I happen (were this of the 
slightest importance) to differ from his views on a great majority of 
points, from the life of Christ to the advantages of living in common, 
and from Marcus Aurelius to Béranger. It has been all the greater 
pleasure to me to try and appreciate his literary character and posi- 
tion, in what I conceive to be the only spirit allowable for the critic. 
GeEorGE SAINTSBURY. 
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I HAVE long thought that, as things are at present arranged, Parlia- 
ment cannot really get through all the work which it ought to do, in 
a proper way, and that some such relief,in regard to local and minor 
business, as Mr. Gladstone lately hinted at, is very much required. 
This need is especially felt with respect to Scotch business, which is 
too often either neglected, postponed, or run through in the small 
hours of the morning in a very unsatisfactory manner. In truth, I 
believe that the principal obstacle to plans for a certain decentraliza- 
tion is the Irish difficulty and the state of things in that country, 
which renders any sort of Home Rule there open to many objections. 

On general grounds, however, the question of relieving the 
congestion to which Parliament is liable, and transferring some 
portion of the business to local centres, is well worthy of con- 
sideration. I doubt whether the business of any very free State 
can be well carried on, if it is too much centralized on too large 
a scale. If we look back into history, we find that really free States 
have generally been either small, or consisted of a federation under 
which much provincial self-government or Home Rule is left to the 
component parts. In countries such as France, in which there has 
been too much centralization, great difficulties have arisen. And my 
belief is that the true significance of Irish persistent discussion (I 
will not say obstruction), and of the tendency to congestion in 
Parliament, will only be realised under a Liberal Government 
anxious to do much business, but really able to effect very little. 
In this view, then, I have been anxious to learn something of the 
practical working of various forms of Home Rule prevailing in 
other countries, and during recent autumn tours I have paid atten- 
tion to the subject both in America and in Europe. 

By Home Rule I mean a system under which, while great terri- 
tories and populations are united under one political system and 
common government, that union is not carried down to every detail, 
but there is left to each province a certain power of dealing with 
provincial matters through its own representatives. Ido not yet 
know what Irishmen mean by Home Rule; in fact, they are not at 
all agreed among themselves on that subject, and I have hardly yet 
known any one who was quite clear on the point. Certainly I 
should not consider as coming within the practical question such a 
self-government as has been conceded to Canada, for I look on that 
as substantial independence, and wholly inconsistent with any federal 
system. What I have sought to learn is whether there are success- 
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ful examples of a system which combines national union and greatness, 
with a considerable amount of self-rule in the provinces. After all it 
is a question of degree. Every one admits that we must have some 
Home Rule in counties and towns, communes and parishes, or unions. 
I want to know whether that system could be extended to wider 
areas and greater functions, so as to relieve Parliament of some of 
the work which now clogs it, and whether in that way we might 
possibly obviate the difficulty which now looms in the path of Liberal 
progress. 

In the examples of a Home Rule system into which I have 
inquired, the army, navy, currency, post-office, and foreign relations 
are retained by the central authority. The same may be said of 
taxation and finance, using those terms in their ordinary English 
acceptation. At first sight this may appear inconsistent with any 
considerable degree of local liberty, so much is involved in the power 
of the purse; but in practice it is surprising how much legislative 
freedom is possible, notwithstanding the reservation of finance. Of 
course there must be rates for local purposes, but the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of what we call taxes in England, as distinguished from 
rates, is reserved for common purposes. By the constitution of 
Austria (not Austro-Hungary), taxation and finance are reserved to 
the central authorities at Vienna. Practically, it is very nearly the 
same in the United States. By the constitution all customs duties 
belong to the federal power, and no State can levy any customs or 
transit duties whatever. The federal authority is also empowered to 
levy internal excise duties, and has so completely absorbed that form 
of taxation (taking to itself all the duties on alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco, patent articles, and the like), that scarcely anything of the 
kind is levied by the individual States. The federal power may, and, 
under the necessity of the Civil War, did levy an income tax. The 
several States raise the funds necessary for their purposes almost 
entirely by rates, with the addition of some small direct taxes for 
special purposes, e.g. a poll-tax devoted to education. In our own 
country it was much the same a generation or twoago. There is 
little in our Imperial budget which is not equally in that of the 
United States, except recent transfers of charge or modern exten- 
sions, such as the cost of jails and part of that of police, education, 
and local justice. 

Broadly, then, it may be said that under any Home Rule system 
such as I have pointed at, the imposition and expenditure of taxes 
are reserved to the central authority, leaving the local administration 
to be defrayed by rates. 

I have mentioned the features common to all the federal systems; 
but when we go farther we find a wide difference in this, that in 
some cases the different provinces are in fact different States, each of 
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which has its own system of municipal law, with which its own legis- 
lature can fully deal; while in others they are all parts of one State 
and governed by common codes enacted by the central legislature, 
and the provincial assemblies are confined to minor matters beyond 
the scope of these general laws. The United States is the best 
example of the former system. There, as is well known, the separate 
State Legislatures have almost unlimited power in all domestic 
matters, and there is very great variety in the laws and institutions 
of the different States. Not only the ordinary civil and criminal 
laws, but, for instance, the law of marriage and the laws affecting 
railways and such public enterprises, vary from State to State. 

The most modern example of a deliberately framed Home Rule 
system is that of Austria. It comes under the second class, in which 
the most important laws are common to the whole country. I have 
often wondered that more attention has not been paid to it. I do 
not now speak of the dual arrangement between Austria and 
Hungary, of which we so constantly hear; that is so unworkable 
and unsatisfactory as to lie beyond the region of our practical 
politics. When we look for experience to guide us, it might serve as 
a warning to any who propose plans for a federal union between this 
country and Canada or other of our distant colonies; but it could 
be no aid to us in seeking for an efficient system. Far rather let 
Ireland go free, than attempt to unite it to England by such bonds as 
those which bind Austria and Hungary. 

Within the kingdom of Hungary there is one example of a Home 
Rule province, that is Croatia-cum-Slavonia. There was more of this 
kind of thing in Hungary formerly—botn '[ransylvania and the 
Servian Banat (it was chiefly Servian) had large local privileges ; 
but the Magyars have now triumphed over and suppressed all that, 
and there only remain Croatia and the Croatian military frontier. 
Since the abolition of the military system, the régime of that frontier 
has been so little settled that it would be useless to say anything 
about it here. Croatia (cum Slavonia) has a very large autonomy, 
having its own legislature, and its own administration and language, 
and utterly hating and repudiating everything Hungarian. The 
revenue is collected for common purposes, and a certain proportion of 
it is allowed to the Croatians for their internal expenses. They send 
a certain number of delegates to the Hungarian Parliament; but in 
the peculiar position in which they are, as the only Home Rule 
province, these delegates, few in number, have no very potent voice 
in Hungarian affairs. I have not heard that they have developed 
any policy of obstruction. The fact is, however, that there is so 
much political antagonism between Croat and Magyar, and the 
questions between them are so little settled, that for our present 
purposes I need hardly say more of this example of Home Rule 
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except that, as regards the provincial administration of Croatia, it 
seems to work tolerably well. 

Let us come, then, to the system exhibited by the seventeen 
provinces of Austria, as distinguished from Austro-Hungary. That 
system was, perhaps, in some degree founded on the reformed institu- 
tions of Joseph II., but in its modern form it was published afresh 
as a brand-new scientifically elaborated constitution. Hence it is 
little varied according to local traditions, but is, for the most part, a 
uniform system applied equally to each of the provinces, be they 
small or great. I will try to explain what that system is. 

Of the so-called seventeen provinces, the town of Trieste, and the 
adjacent districts of Istria, Goritz, and Gradisca, are small and partly 
Italian. Beyond these there are thirteen real provinces, which vary 
greatly in size and population. The largest are Gallicia (or Austrian 
Poland), with six million, and Bohemia, with upwards of five 
million inhabitants—say, each about equal to Ireland. Then come 
Lower Austria (including Vienna) and Moravia, with a little over 
two millions each; Upper Austria, Styria, and the Tyrol, which 
have each from three-quarters of a million to one and a quarter 
million of people; Carinthia, Carniola, Austrian Silesia, Dalmatia, 
and Bukovina, which average about half a million each ; and, finally, 
the mountain territory of Salzburg, which has but 154,000 inha- 
bitants. Thus it may be said that, the minor districts apart, the 
Austrian provinces vary from considerable countries to something 
like one of the larger and more populous English counties. 

Of these provinces, the two Austrias, Salzburg, and most of the 
Tyrol, with a population approaching four millions, are properly 
German countries. Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola (which together 
make a population of about two millions), are divided between the 
Germans and the South Slavs, called Slovenes—in Carniola, in par- 
ticular, the Slovenes preponderate ; but I gather that these Slovenes, 
having come under German rule in early times before ethnological 
science was much developed, and having looked to the Germans for 
protection against heathen Magyars and Mahommedan Turks, have 
come to occupy something of the position that the Welsh do in 
England, and are, in fact, in sympathy with the Germans, and 
pretty free from separatist notions. ‘I'he Dalmatians, or Morlachs, 
again, are an allied South-Slav race who were very much subjected 
to the Italians during Venetian rule (down to the end of the last 
century), and whose position has been much improved under the 
Austrians. 

Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, which in ancient times 
formed one Slav State, and the united population of which is now 
nearly eight millions, comprise a majority of Ozechs, &c., variously 
estimated at from two-thirds to three-fifths of the whole, and a large 
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minority, from one-third to two-fifths, of Germans. The Germans, 
however, seem, in proportion to their numbers, to be superior in 
wealth and position, being prominent in the towns—and in Bohemia, 
Germans (many of whom are engaged in manufacturing industries) 
occupy in force the mountain girdle by which the country is sur- 
rounded. At one time the North Slavs also seemed to be tending to 
such a position as that of the Welsh; many of the upper classes 
were becoming Germanised, and German language and literature 
became more and more prominent among them. It is only in the 
last forty or fifty years that the Czech nationality has again begun 
thoroughly to assert itself. 

Of the Gallician population, something less than half are Poles, 
who have long been the ruling race ; and something more than half 
(mostly peasants) are Ruthenians, or little Russians, long subject to 
the Poles. In Bukovina, the principal race is Rouman or Moldavian, 
the province having formerly been part of Moldavia, which it adjoins. 

In the whole of Austria (excluding Hungary) there are thus from 
seven and a half to eight millions of Germans, about eleven millions 
of Czechs, Poles, and Ruthenians, about two millions of the South- 
Slav races, some half a million of Italians (along the border of 
the Adriatic), and a quarter of a million of Roumans. In this 
statement the Jews and gypsies are ranked among the races with 
whom they live; but the Jews are very numerous, especially in 
Gallicia. . 

Each province has a local diet, consisting of a single house elected 
in East-European fashion by the colleges of each district—so many 
to represent the larger proprietors (paying more than a certain tax), 
so many the peasants, and so many the towns, trade guilds, &c. In 
addition to the elected members, certain ecclesiastical dignitaries sit 
ex officio in these diets. There is not a responsible provincial 
ministry ; the chief functionaries of the province are the nominees of 
the Crown. But as the diet meets only once a year, it elects from 
among its members a commission which sits in permanence, repre- 
sents provincial interests, and superintends large classes of provincial 
affairs—holding, in fact, very much the position of an enlarged 
county board, in which all the powers of our various authorities are 
concentrated. The provincial diets have much more than this—they 
have very considerable legislative powers. I have found it extremely 
difficult to get a definition of these powers, because the law does 
not define them otherwise than negatively—that is to say, certain 
powers are reserved for the central parliament—the Austrian 
Reichsrath—and the rest is left to the provincial diets in general 
terms. 

The subjects so reserved are as follows :— 

1. The national territory, questions of citizenship and naturaliza- 
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tion, passports and foreign police, treaties of commerce; also ques- 
tions regarding the relations, inter se, of the several provinces of the 
empire. 

2. Laws relating to the army and navy. 

3. The national finances—and particularly customs duties and — 
other taxes, and national loans; also all questions regarding money, 
whether specie or notes. 

4. The privileges of the Credit Banks, and all questions relating to 
trade, weights and measures, and to patents. 

5. The laws relating to posts, telegraphs, railways, shipping, and 
other means of communication. 

6. Laws relating to the medical profession, to quarantine, and to 
protection against cattle plague. 

7. Laws relating to the press, to public meetings, and to political 
and trades’ unions. 

8. Certain special laws laying down fixed principles in regard to 
education in schools (e.g. a conscience clause with respect to religious 
teaching), and settling the organization of the universities and higher 
schools. 

9. The management of certain reserved Crown lands. 

10. The Criminal, Civil, Commercial, and Agrarian Codes forming 
the fundamental laws of the empire ; the laws of inheritance are in- 
cluded in these. 

11. The organization and procedure of the chief courts administer- 
ing that fundamental law. 


The provincial dicts are authorised to legislate for their respective 
provinces on all matters not comprised in these specially reserved 
subjects, and not included in the general codes. 

The following subjects are specially mentioned as within the 
cognisance of these diets :— 

Agricultural questions not settled by the fundamental law enfran- 
chising the peasants. 

Provincial lands and public buildings. 

Charitable and benevolent institutions. 

School and church matters, so long as the general principles laid 
down for education, and the special laws regarding churches, are not 
infringed. 

The regulation and superintendence of the local communes, and the 
organization of municipalities. 

The raising of money for provincial and local purposes in the form 
of a percentage to be added to the existing direct taxes. 


The general law prescribing principles in regard to primary educa- 
tion seems to be pretty stringent, and higher education is entirely 
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reserved by the central authority. But still the provincial powers 
over primary schools are large, including all such questions as the 
salaries of schoolmasters and the details of school management. 

The following were mentioned to me as examples of the kind of 
subjects with which the provincial diets can deal under their 
general powers :— 

Game and fishery laws. 

Police and sanitary laws and regulations. 

The local and minor administration of justice. 

Roads and public improvements. 

And all that we should call private bill legislation. 

All provincial laws require the assent of the Emperor. In a country 
where the power of the sovereign is still so great, this is a good deal 
more than a mere form. 


Besides making laws within their competence, the diets have the 
privilege of making presentments regarding laws of a general 
character ; and in that view they may discuss and express an opinion 
regarding either the working of the existing laws or the need for 
new laws. 

In their administrative capacity, the diets, or the commissions to 
which their power is delegated, superintend the management of 
roads, bridges, and public buildings ; the assessment and collection of 
the imperial direct taxes; the working of the scheme for the enfran- 
chisement of peasant properties by the payment of the value in 
instalments ; the verification of elections; the appointment to many 
provincial offices, and the right of admission to public establish- 
ments and foundations; and the working of the communal adminis- 
trations. 

While the legal power and system in all the different provinces are 
nearly identical, in one, viz. Gallicia, considerable additional indul- 
gences have been accorded in practice. The Polish language is there 
recognised as the general official language, consequently almost all 
the officials are Poles; and, in regard to higher education and some 
other matters, they are allowed to localise and Polonize more than 
the other provinces. This is carried so far as to amount to what the 
centralizing party are inclined to designate as “connivance.” The 
result certainly seems to have been to gain the affections of the Poles 
to a very great degree. 

All that I could gather of the practical working of the Austrian 
provincial system was favourable to it, except as regards Bohemia. 
There was at any rate much negative testimony in its favour in the 
absence of any serious difficulties ; and as respects the theory of the 
matter and the principles involved, there was this farther favourable 
evidence, that among politicians both sides equally object: the 
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centralizers, called Liberals, say that too much autonomy is given to 
the provinces; and the decentralizers, called Conservatives, say that 
they have too little. The former say, for instance, that it is all very 
well to gratify the Poles and secure their votes in the Reichsrath, but 
that it is not fair to subject to them the Ruthenians, who outnumber 
them. Yet I did not learn that the Ruthenians are very active 
complainants. Then it is said it would never do to let the German 
population of Carniola, and provinces similarly situated, be controlled 
by Slovene peasants, as they might be if too much self-government 
were granted; and that the educated and thriving Germans of 
Bohemia must not be subjected to a Czech majority. Naturally 
most of these centralizers are Germans, who think themselves most 
fitted to be the leading race. On the other hand, there is a natural 
disposition, among many of the provincials who are not affected by 
German nationality or proclivities, to desire to have as much 
autonomy as possible, and these are mostly people of the various 
Slav races; but the clericals, who prevail among the Germans of 
Upper Austria and the Tyrol, also go in for an extension of provin- 
cial power. The clerics think that they might then get education 
and Church property more completely into their hands, without the 
trammels now imposed on them by the general Austrian legislation. 

It is in Bohemia, however, that the strongest protest against the 
present limitation of the provincial power is made by the Czechs. 
They have the example of Hungarian rights under the dual system 
before them; and, remembering that Bohemia was originally a sepa- 
rate kingdom just as much as Hungary (though latterly more 
Germanized), they demand that the Emperor should be separately 
crowned King of Bohemia, as he is crowned King of Hungary, and 
that they should be much more than one of the ordinary Austrian 
provinces, and should have much larger powers of independent legis- 
lation and a separate responsible ministry. In short, they would 
expand the dual system into at least a tripartite one. They would 
be content to be put in the position of one of the States of the 
American Union. They point to Gallicia, and say their adminis- 
tration should be at least as much localised as that of Gallicia, 
that the Czech language should be more fully recognised for official 
purposes, higher education in that language being more promoted by a 
Czech university, and that higher office should be more completely 
reserved for local people. University education is always a very 
burning question with the autonomists. I understand that in these 
days some of the great German families settled in Bohemia are 
inclined to join the party of autonomy, e.g. the Schwartzenbergs. 
Prince Schwartzenberg, I believe, belongs to the club representing 
this party in the Chambers. 

As is well known, the dissatisfied Czech deputies have protested 
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against the present arrangements by staying away, and altogether ab- 
staining from taking any part in the legislation to which they object. 
I do not know how far Irish members might find that plan effectual 
in bringing us to reason; but the Czechs have not found it sufficient 
—and, now that they have better hopes from a more Conservative 
ministry, they have returned to the Chambers with a protest reserv- 
ing their rights. They are about half the Bohemian deputies, and, 
with their fellows from Moravia, number about fifty in the Austrian 
Lower House of three hundred and fifty members, so that they are a 
very important body, who may turn the scale on many a question. 

My own impression is that the Austrian system really is very 
successful in most provinces, and might be so throughout the empire, 
including Bohemia, if the fatal mistake had not been made of giving, 
or the fatal misfortune had not been incurred of being obliged after 
Sadowa to yield, that impossible dual system to the Magyars. If 
instead of enabling them to rule over every one else, a Slovack-cum- 
Ruthenian province had been established in the north of Hungary, a 
Rouman (Wallach) province in Transylvania, a Servian province in 
the south, and perhaps a smaller Saxon province, while the Magyars 
were reduced to their proper limits in a province of four and a half 
to five millions of people, with rights and privileges similar to those 
granted to Gallicia, then the Bohemians would not have had the occa- 
sion'for jealousy and reclamations which they now have, and a modus 
vivendi between the Czechs and Germans might have been found. 
But this would lead me into questions on which I will not here enter, 
and I do not pursue that subject farther at present. 

I have elsewhere‘ given some account of what I learned of the 
American State system, and have expressed a very favourable view of 
its working in the individual States. At the same time it must be 
admitted that, in these days of easy communication and free migra- 
tion, the very great differences in the laws of the different States give 
rise to considerable inconvenience, and there is a much-felt want of 
some common authority empowered to legislate regarding railways 
and such-like things, which are not confined to one State. Be that 
as it may, I cannot suppose that we should be willing to redivide our 
islands into separate sovereign states only connected by federal ties, 
as in the case of the United States. 

Without expressing any definite opinion, it does, however, seem to 
me that the Austrian system is well worth our consideration. It is 
not beyond the range of possibility that some day some such limited 
decentralization might find favour among us. If ever there is 
serious question of Home Rule, it must, I think, be something in 
that shape. 

The greatest difficulty in the way is the want of a codification of 


(1) White and Black. 8vo. Ohatto and Windus. 1879. 
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our fundamental laws. In other parts of the world, where countries 
have united under one legislature and administration, the first thing 
has been to assimilate and codify the laws. That has not been our 
practice. It does not seem to have been done in England when the 

Heptarchy was reduced to one; it never was done at all as between 
’ England and Scotland; and Ireland was only so far assimilated as 
English laws were extended to the conquered country. The case of 
Scotland is very peculiar. Ido not think that there is anywhere else 
in the world an example of two countries wholly joined to one another, 
both in legislation and administration, and yet retaining entirely 
separate laws and institutions. The extreme inconvenience of this 
is daily apparent in Parliament, for even when it is desired to apply 
exactly the same legislation to England and Scotland, it is almost 
always necessary to pass separate acts, one for each country, 
because the legal system and nomenclature are so different. If, 
under this state of things, we had a provincial legislature for Scot- 
land, it must almost necessarily have larger powers than an Austrian 
provincial diet. Whether the laws of England and Scotland could 
now be welded into one may be questionable. The principal difficulty 
would probably be the unwillingness of English lawyers to adopt the 
Scotch law in the many cases in which it is generally deemed to be 
superior. At any rate a codification of English and Irish law would 
be no impossible task, and that would much facilitate a well- 
considered system of decentralization in minor matters. 

The question of codification apart, there can, I think, be little 
doubt that Scotland would be far the best field for an experi- 
ment in this direction. Passions are not there inflamed; there is 
no hankering after political separation. It would be mere matter 
of improved facilities for business and mutual convenience. In 
that case a Scotch diet, meeting annually at Edinburgh, would 
dispose of those peculiarly Scotch affairs which might be placed 
within its competence, while a reduced number of members would 
form the Scotch delegation to represent Scotland in the general 
Parliament of the empire. The only inconvenience would be that if 
the experiment were first tried as regards Scotland only, the conse- 
quent reduction in the number of Scotch members sent to London 
would deprive Scotland of her due weight in imperial affairs. She 
would thus occupy much the same position that Croatia now does in 
regard to Hungary. But then there would not be the same antagonism 
of race. I quite accept Mr. Freeman’s assertion that the Scotch are 
really North English—in fact, the real, pure, true and original 
English. But the union of north and south has come about in 
such a way as to save the amour propre of the lesser people— 
and now we have no objection whatever to be called by ethno- 
logists North English, only maintaining the superiority of the 
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English of the north to the Saxons of the south. It might be, then, 
that the Scotch delegation to the British Parliament would make up 
in moral force for smallness of numbers, and we should not 
complain. 

The experiment, however, could hardly be fully tried unless it 
were made general; so that the Parliament of the empire should 
consist only of members sent for imperial work from all its divisions 
equally, and all local affairs should be relegated to provincial assem- 
blies. Wales would make one very good province; agricultural 
South England might make another ; manufacturing North England 
another; and the metropolis, with its surroundings, a special 
province. Possibly, too, there might be an East Anglian agricultural 
province, and a special mining province in the north. 

Ireland would still be the difficulty. I confess I see very great 
obstacles to the introduction of any such system into Ireland as 
things now stand. The fact is that Ireland is a colony which we 
have only partly colonised, and in which the natives have neither 
been exterminated nor thoroughly assimilated; and we have the race 
difficulties in the way of self-governing institutions with which we 
are familiar in other colonies, but in a more aggravated form. In 
Canada and New Zealand the colonists far outnumber French 
Canadians, Red Indians, Esquimaux, and Maories. Ireland is in a 
condition more analogous to one of the South African colonies, in 
which only British authority prevents collision between a colonist 
minority and a native majority. 

After all, Ireland is geographically more separated from us than 
is France, and many believe that it is only for the sake of the British 
colonists that we need desire to retain it. If, then, at great cost and 
sacrifice we do so for their benefit, I think we may fairly call on them 
to make some such sacrifices in regard to the strictest rights of 
property, as may be necessary to render Ireland contented and 
conservative. There is only one heroic means of effecting that, viz. 
to give the people rights in the land. After travelling through many 
countries, I come back much impressed with the fact that Ireland 
is the only country in Europe in which peasant tenures have not 
been enfranchised. Unless we are prepared to drive the whole 
people across the Atlantic, we shall have to do this in the end. We 
must do it by means somewhat more radical than those which Mr. 
Bright proposes, but not more radical than those adopted by con- 
servative Austria. The Austrian plan has been to deduct one-fifth 
from the value of the peasant lands in consideration of securing to 
the proprietor the remaining four-fifths value by State Bonds, 
besides his demesne lands; and the peasants pay off the bonds by 
instalments. If this could be carried out as successfully as it has 
been of late years in both Austria and Roumania, Ireland might yet 
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become peaceful and conservative, and two or three Irish provinces 
might have the same amount of Home Rule as Scotland or York- 
shire. 

Only one word more on the general subject of Home Rule in 
these islands. It seems to me that no question of improved county 
government, in the sense of unifying and systematising. the present 
local institutions and giving a due representation to the ratepayers, 
has any real bearing on the question of Home Rule in the sense in 
which I have been discussing it. To improve the existing county 
government would in no degree relieve the overburdened and con- 
gested Parliament unless there were at the same time something 
much beyond that, viz. a large transfer of business now done by 
Parliament to improved local bodies—unless, in fact, those bodies 
were invested with very considerable legislative powers for the 
disposal of minor legislation which now falls on the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I think no one would propose to do this without some re- 
arrangement and consolidation of counties. It would be impossible 
to give such functions to the smaller counties as they now stand. It 
might be done in the case of some of the greater counties, but the 
smaller counties must be consolidated in groups. If so, that would, 
in fact, be coming to provinces such as I have suggested, smaller 
ones it may be, but still that is merely a question of degree. We 
might take for our example the smaller and medium Austrian 
provinces rather than the larger ones. But still we must come to 
some sort of provinces rather than keep all existing counties. 

A special reason for making the provinces or groups of counties 
as large as conveniently may be is, that while one great object of the 
arrangement would be to get rid of most of the private bill legisla- 
tion now thrown on Parliament, experience shows that it is 
dangerous to give such functions to very small and local bodies; it 
is very apt to lead to jobbing at the instance of Plutocrats, as has 
been so much the case in the United States. 

The above is the information which I have obtained, and the ideas 
on Home Rule and decentralization which have occurred to me after 
some wanderings. I feel that they are still very crude and un- 
digested, but the whole subject is one which has so far been little 
approached in a serious spirit in these islands, and I have thought 
that even very rough statements of facts might possibly suggest 
something to others better qualified to elaborate plans for getting 
over our difficulties. 

G. CaMPBELL 
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Ir it is impossible, as M. Renan contends, for nations to combine 
contradictory destinies, it must be at least equally unreasonable to 
expect the same achievement from individuals; and yet, more or 
less consciously, we are under a standing temptation to make such 
a claim, in proportion as any character before us seems to approach 
perfection in a single line. We want the Sister of Mercy not to 
forego her domestic ties, and the wife or daughter to find room for 
cosmopolitan interests ; we want a life of action to leave leisure for the 
utmost refinements of feeling to pursue their hidden growth; and 
our unreasonableness, if such it be, reaches its climax in the case of 
reformers and philanthropists, whose labours strike us painfully as 
having been too much for their lives, unless they succeed throughout 
in combining a sense of wholesome human delight in their own 
activity with a keenness of feeling unblunted by familiarity with 
the recurring occasions of unmixed pain. Alike with hero or heroine, 
eminent statesman or saintly hospital nurse, we are dissatisfied if 
two independent (not to say contradictory) ideals are not approached 
with equal nearness at the same time, if our admiration finds less 
food in the private character and personal relations than in the 
public, se to speak, professional career of our favourite. 

It is a fair question whether this tendency is to be acquiesced in 
as natural or checked as unreasonable, but it will not be difficult 
for the reader of Sister Dora’s Life’ to postpone the ungracious 
doubt until an answer shapes itself which may even perhaps involve 
a modification of the original inquiry. Every one who knows the 
Black Country, and especially that region of unredeemed black- 
ness, roughness, and industrial ungrace of which Walsall is the 
thriving centre, knows also at least the name and something of the 
legend of ‘Sister Dora.” Hundreds of thousands knew vaguely that 
there was something wonderful about the sway exercised in this 
Black Country by a beautiful and fascinating woman, and submitted 
to alike by radical mayors and evangelical vicars, by the surgeons 
of the hospital in which she nursed, and the colliers and puddlers 
who filled its beds. But it was not easy for strangers to learn or 
understand more than that the hospital was excellent of its kind and 
the sister in charge more than commonly devoted and beloved. All 
that lay behind and beyond those bare and simple facts has now 
been unfolded in Miss Lonsdale’s brief biography, and henceforward 


(1) Sister Dora. A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. Tenth edition. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1880. 
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our Dreams of Fair Women are likely to be haunted with the figure 
of this modern, very human saint who had the art of making reli- 
gion as romantic and life as picturesquely interesting as in the days 
of St. Louis or St. Theresa. 

The portrait prefixed to the volume shows us a strong, intelligent, 
very pleasant, but somewhat unfathomable face, and, indeed, part of 
the fascination of Dorothy Pattison’s character lay in the unforeseen 
lights and shades which made it impossible to dispose of her under 
any representative heading. We must go back to the ages of faith 
to find saints of so mixed a temper, and when faith is ready-made 
legends of sanctity have an easier growth. There was a good deal of 
human and feminine human nature in St. Catherine of Siena; but 
though she might modify, she had not got to create by her career the 
possibilities of her ideal life. Sister Dora not only had to do this, 
she seems to have done it without self-consciousness or self-question- 
ing; and this adds to the mystery of her nature for some, who would 
have found her actions intelligible enough if she had felt the need or 
impulse to account for them in the vulgar tongue. Few intense 
natures have indulged so little in verbal expression, and this not 
from voluntary self-denial so much as a natural instinct of reserve. 
Her letters are short, hurried, almost bald in their exclusion of any 
but external topics, and if she ever kept a journal we may be sure 
that it contained nothing more subjective than surgical memoranda ; 
yet we are never tempted to imagine that the inner life was unevent- 
ful because its history remained unwritten ; rather the visible reaction 
of silent feeling was so potent as to be itself the most impressive 
record of those hidden facts of consciousness which tend to melt into 
commonplace as they are translated into the language of common 
experience. 

Dorothy Pattison was the daughter of a Yorkshire cler gy man, and 
born in January, 1832. After a delicate childhood she became re- 
markable for physical strength and energy, as well as for the buoyant 
spirits which made her the domestic ‘‘Sunshine.” ‘‘ But it was not 
in her nature to be passive and take life as it came; she was always 
burning to exercise her physical powers in some vigorous pursuit. 

. Her enthusiasm and spirit of adventure were roused by Miss 
Nightingale’s work during the Crimean war. She wanted to join 
the band of women who went out as nurses, and implored her father 
to let her go. He refused” (Miss Lonsdale adds the word “‘wisely”’), 
“telling her that, untrained and undisciplined as she was, she would 
be worse than useless, adding that she had enough to employ her at 
home if she would only think so.” Then followed a few years of 
suppressed restlessness and apparent quiet at home till, at nine-and- 
twenty, after her mother’s death, she obtained leave “to go and work 
somewhere at something.” In fact, she engaged herself as village 
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schoolmistress in the parish of Little Woolston, near Bletchley, and 
it is recorded to the credit of her pupils and employers how promptly 
they discovered themselves to be entertaining a disguised princess. For 
three years she worked alone, successfully and not unhappily, at her 
school and village nursing. An attack of pleurisy interrupted her 
work, and she was sent to recover her strength at Redcar, near the 
seat of a sisterhood which she had formerly wished in vain to join. 
“In the autumn of 1864 she became attached to the Sisterhood of 
the Good Samaritans.” 

This sisterhood had a year before undertaken the nursing of a 
small so-called Cottage Hospital at Walsall, and after two or 
three years of subordinate work in different places Sister Dora was 
allowed to settle permanently in sole charge of this much-needed and 
growing institution. ‘The first thing which the inhabitants of 
Walsall distinctly remember about Sister Dora is that in 1866 she 
had a very serious illness, brought on by exposure to wet and cold, and 
utter disregard of her health. .... The hospital was besieged with 
inquiries, and many whose curiosity only had been excited about this 
‘Sister Dora,’ now heard for the first time” how she was regarded in 
the back slums and lowest streets, where it was her custom to seek 
out those “too low and too miserable even to present themselves at the 
hospital for the relief of their suffering.” After this she is not lost 
sight of again. Side by side with the almost fanatical devotion of a 
religious nursing sister—after a day in the hospital she would spend 
the night in the town, and small-pox patients died in her arms, made 
happy at last by the sister’s kiss—she had a genius for scientific 
surgery, especially of the “conservative ” sort, which goes far to 
explain the boundless faith she inspired. Birmingham surgeons held 
up her bandaging as a model to their students, and more than once 
limbs condemned by the doctors were saved at her intercession. Once 
she took the sole responsibility in the teeth of her chief’s warning that 
she would have the young man’s death upon her conscience, and after 
watching and tending the mangled arm night and day for three weeks 
both life and limb were saved, and the astonished surgeon “ brought 
the rest of the hospital staff to show them what might be done.” 
One moment she is to be seen rebuking the blasphemy of drunken 
navvies in a third-class railway-carriage ; at her fiery remonstrance 
post mortems come to be conducted in Walsall with reverential 
silence ; and if some prosperous little boy plays a mischievous 
trick upon a ragged hydrocephalous baby, Sister Dora swoops down 
from an upper story like avenging justice, and her small hands deal 
smart and summary correction on the offender’s ears. It hardly 
needs to be said that she is adored by all her patients, from the man 
who goes by the name of “Sister’s Arm,” to the hapless women 
who steal round to the hospital in the dusk to seek her help; but the 
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fall measure of her influence was hardly seen till a second epidemic 
of small-pox threatened the town of Walsall. A special hospital had 
been built but not used during the former outbreak, and when it was 
opened now the poor refused to use it; cases were hidden from the 
medical officers, and there seemed no means of arresting the con- 
tagion. Then Sister Dora offered to leave her own hospital and 
nurse the small-pox patients. ‘The authorities knew that the men- 
tion of her name in connection with the Epidemic Hospital would 
be enough to make everybody not only willing but anxious to 
send their relations to be nursed there. ‘Sister is going to the 
Epidemic Hospital,’ was the sentence in everybody’s mouth.” She 
went, and for six months was alone with her patients, two helpless 
workhouse servants, and an old soldier given to weekly drinking bouts. 
When people refused to send their patients to the hospital, she would 
go in the ambulance, and announce that she had “come to fetch So- 
and-so; and if further difficulty was made, she would take up the 
man or woman in her arms as easily as if the burden had been a 
baby, and lift it into her omnibus.” Only a few weeks after her 
return to the Cottage Hospital eleven men were brought in scalded 
with molten metal by an explosion ; nine died, and some conception 
of the physical horrors of the accident may be formed from the fact 
that soon afterwards the hospital had to be closed, in consequence of 
the hopelessly tainted condition of the ward where the victims of the 
explosion had been treated. Temporary premises had to be provided, 
and meanwhile Sister Dora threw herself into the work of a parochial 
“mission.” At midnight, in the worst slums of Walsall, the clergy 
followed her into houses of ill-fame, and saw with amazement the 
lowest ruffians and prostitutes kneel down at her bidding in their 
own haunts, and, after listening to her prayers, follow meekly to the 
mission service. She knew them all by name, and all had, for 
themselves or another, owed something to her care and skill. A 
few lives were mended for good, but the lasting results seemed small 
in proportion to the energy spent upon them. In the Middle Ages 
such an influence would have filled convents and hermitages with 
ci-devant robbers and courtesans, but in the absence of such easy 
refuges against the rebound to unbroken habits, little trace of the 
wonderful personul ascendency then exercised remained except in the 
memories of witnesses. But the unreasoning classes are less apt to 
insist upon tangible utilitarian results; to the Walsall populace 
Sister Dora was none the less adorable because of the imperfection of 
her worshippers ; she was to many of them the sole embodiment of 
poetry and religion, harmless mirth and womanly beauty ; and it is 
significant of the purely spiritual character and force of her influence, 
that while middle-class admirers proposed (most rightly) to honour 
her memory by the foundation of a convalescent hospital, the very 
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class to whom such a hospital would be of use do not care so much 
for this, and, as the biographer well says, “it is worth recording, 
that amongst all the proposed monuments to the memory of Sister 
Dora, the working members of the population most desire to raise a 
statue in her honour.’’ A railway servant expressed the general 
feeling why: ‘“ Nobody knows better than I do that we shan’t 
forget her—no danger of that; but J want her to be there, so that 
when strangers come to the place and see her standing up, they 
shall ask us, ‘Who’s that ?’ and then we shall say, ‘ Who’s that ? 
Why, that’s our Sister Dora.’ ” 

She died in December, 1878, of cancer, concealed up to within the 
last few weeks even from the nurses, from her family and friends till 
the last. In September she was in London attending Mr. Lister’s 
operations, and studying his method with a view to introducing the 
same treatment at Walsall. ‘When all human efforts for her relief 
had been exhausted, she said as they stood watching her, ‘I have 
lived alone, let me die alone,’ repeating ‘let me die alone,’ till they 
were forced to leave her, one friend only watching through the half- 
open door.” She was carried to her grave by eighteen of the rail- 
way servants she had nursed, and her wish for a quiet funeral could 
not prevent the assemblage of all classes and professions, not only from 
Walsall, but from the surrounding districts and the cathedral city. 
Nearly every house was closed as the motley procession took its slow 
way to the cemetery. The dense crowds kept order for themselves, 
only ignoring the vain attempt of the police to keep them back from 
the open grave. Four pauper coffins were brought in from the 
workhouse at the same time, and the service was read over all five 
at once—‘“ Just as Sister Dora herself would have wished,” said one 
of the nurses—and the flowers brought for her grave were shared 
with these nameless poor. 

It is hardly surprising that legends verging on the miraculous should 
have grown up about so marvellous a life, and there may be two 
opinions about the wisdom of Miss Lonsdale’s reserve in withholding 
all stories of which the truth could not be guaranteed. What is 
believed about such persons is a part of the truth about them, and it 
is not often that we are able to see legends of the saints in the act 
of growth. But no doubt most of the marvels might be explained 
by the magical insight and quick intuitions of her sympathetic 
a genius. It seemed mysterious to a patient that she should know 
him to be a bricklayer without being told, though his clothes smelt 

of mortar and she had removed a small fragment of brick from his 
4 eyes ; and it is easy to imagine cases of the same kind that passed 
without explanation. With due reservations there could be no 
objection to putting on record some of the pretty inventions of 
popular faith in the Sister. 
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After reading, not this brief abstract, but the biography itself, we 
need surely not be afraid of facing the question, Was this won- 
derful life equally perfect in every aspect? Was there no flaw, no 
shadow anywhere, and if not, whence comes the intense pathos of 
that last cry, “I have lived alone, let me die alone, let me die 
alone”? There were shadows. Sister Dora joined the Good Sama- 
ritans without her father’s approval. When she asked for leave to 
go to him in his last illness it was refused, and she was not with him 
when he died. She was passionately fond of children, but thought 
meanly of the feeble minds and bodies of women. Before going to 
Walsall she was strongly urged by friends to accept an apparently 
suitable offer of marriage, and though her own feelings were not 
deeply enough engaged to make decision doubtful, she was heard in 
later days to remark, “If I had to begin life over again I would 
marry, because a woman ought to live with a man, and to be in 
subjection.” A few years afterwards a more serious temptation 
presented itself. This time the love that sought her was recipro- 
cated; but the lover was an avowed “unbeliever in revealed reli- 
gion,”’ and she was induced to think it right to withdraw from her 
engagement. The lady pupils who came to study nursing under her 
direction were received more from duty than pleasure. Bishop 
Selwyn used to call her “‘The One-horse Chay,” and she was one of 
the people who would rather do everything themselves than have the 
trouble of telling others to do it for them. She used to cook and 
scrub as well as nurse, and her assistants might pick up the crumbs 
of work that she let fall, but received little regular direction. It is 
unnecessary to see in this solitary instinct any jealousy of possible 
rivals or equals; her impulse was to do all the work in her own 
reach, and we have no reason to suppose she would have withheld 
generous recognition from independent work on the same scale ; she 
simply had not the gift—which is a special one—of organizing the 
labours of her inferiors, and acting through them in her own 
absence. Her judgment, too, upon womanly subjection must be 
qualified by the recollection that neither lay nor clerical members of 
the hospital committee found much scope for the exercise of autho- 
rity. Sister Dora generally knew best; but if unfortunately the 
committee failed for the moment to realise this fact, she knew 
as well as Prince Bismarck how to restore discipline among her 
rebellious masters—by the threat of resignation. Nursing was a 
delight to her, and she was too thoroughly natural a person not to 
find unmixed pleasure in the consciousness of her own power, and the 
feelings of reverence and affection which surrounded her. Never- 
theless, the secret of her passionate love of work lay partly in the 
impulse to run away from herself, the need to lose her own conscious- 
ness in the whirl of action, and the scarcely veiled longing for some 
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hope forlorn enough to throw away her life upon. Her wish was to 
die at the Epidemic Hospital, though she also allowed herself to 
wish that if she had the small-pox without dying it might not “ make 
her hideous.” Religion had nothing to do with the feeling; her 
moderate Anglicanism was scarcely an integral part of Sister Dora’s 
nature. Some religion she must have had, and no faith could find 
her a lukewarm professor; but there was more of nature than of 
grace in her devotion, as well as in her wilfulness and the inarti- 
culate passion which sought its escape from sadness in the triumphs 
of militant despair. We cannot but ask whether the whole picture 
would have been less fair, if the shadows had not been so deep ? 
Leaving that problem still in suspense, it is like passing from the 
poetry to the prose of philanthropy, from the romance to the utmost 
reasonableness of good works, to turn for a moment from the biography 
of Sister Dora to the Life and Work of Mary Carpenter,' as narrated 
by anephew. Here, at least, there is no dearth of self-revelations ; 
and while we respect the intensity of feelings that elude expression, 
we are none the less compelled to sympathise with those feelings of 
which every expression finds a thousand echoes. Mary Carpenter’s 
youthful circumstances were favourable enough. The daughter of 
an enlightened Unitarian minister and schoolmaster, she learnt what 
she pleased of all her father could teach. James Martineau was one 
of her fellow-students, and still remembers being awed by her 
geography ; and no sooner was she grown up than the father’s 
failing health made it expedient to turn the boys’ school into one for 
girls, which the sisters could manage alone. Miss Carpenter had 
thus not to plead for occupation ; her searchings of heart were mostly 
of the theological kind ; belief in the Atonement presented itself to 
her mind at one time in the light of a temptation, which she resisted 
by the apparatus of “Scripture proofs.” But she was also troubled 
by ‘‘inordinate affections,” or, as we gather, a disposition to set her 
heart upon persons or things with an abandon that she thought to be 
wrong and felt to be painful, as the objects of her affection turned 
out to have affections of their own set in quite other directions. 
This common, not to say universal, experience of affectionate girls is 
not brought into undue prominence, and by five-and-twenty Mary’s 
private ambitions had begun to wander from her own school towards 
schemes for reclaiming the children of the vicious poor. In 1835 a 
small society was formed for district visiting, and a year or two later 
this assumed a more distinctly missionary character ; but this period 
and the next ten years—twelve or fifteen out of the best years of an 
ordinary life—were spent in waiting, with more or less ‘conscious 
impatience, for freedom to enter on a wider field of work. Miss 


(1) Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co. 1879. 
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Carpenter had no quarrel with her family or surroundings, it simply 
did not occur to her or them that it could be right or possible for 
one of her age and sex to take the initiative in a new scheme of 
public utility. Translated into secular prose, the confessions of her 
journal imply that the energies thus forcibly repressed tended to 
break out again in the less useful form of irritability; so that her 
conscience had enough to do in mortifying innocent ambitions on 
the one hand, and on the other reproaching herself for not being the 
better for the mortification. 

In 1846 a ragged school was successfully opened in one of the 
poorest courts of Bristol; in 1848 the home teaching was given up; 
and in 1849 Miss Carpenter published the results of her long proba- 
tion in a little book entitled Ragged Schools: their Principles and 
Modes of Operation, by a Worker. She was now forty-three, and 
though only just beginning the work to which she owes her fame, 
her mind was made up on all the points subsequently made familiar 
by her advocacy. Ragged Schools, Industrial Schools, Reformatory 
Schools, later on Prison Discipline in general, and finally the 
Education of Women in India—these are the subjects which occupy 
the remainder of the memoir. We need only follow Miss Carpenter 
in her public life in order to see how far it succeeded or failed in 
supplying the blanks felt in the two earlier periods of youth and 
maturity. In 1851 she writes, “It is a very curious feeling to me 
when I think about it, to give out my opinion with a certain degree 
of confidence, and to have it received as worthy of consideration.” At 
a conference held at Birmingham the same year, “She took no part in 
thediscussions ; to have lifted up her voice in anassembly of gentlemen 
would have been, as she then felt, tantamount to unsexing herself ; ” 
but to find her own ideas accepted in the outer world, and to be 
herself welcomed on the broad platform of social reform without 
reference to her unorthodox dissent, was the greatest possible relief 
and encouragement. When the cause claimed her it was impossible 
to stand upon points of decorum, and she was soon in correspondence 
with Cabinet ministers, criticising and drafting Bills, giving evidence 
before committees, preparing papers of her own to be read before 
societies; and at last, alas! ‘“unsexed ”’ to the point of reading them 
herself to applauding audiences. 

Her mother’s death in 1856 broke up the habits of years, and the 
reaction, after a long course of dependence and self-suppression, could 
not but take the form of fresh craving after freedom and independ- 
ence, scope for action, together with near objects of affection. In 
1858, when at length settled in a house of her own, she writes with 
unspeakable thankfulness “ for the sense of freedom I have now. .... 
I have lived in so very cramped a condition, that in many ways I feel 
as if—now past fifty—I were only just emerging from childhood. 
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So this puts me back at times; but on the whole I feel more ‘ myself 
and nobody else,’ or rather that I shall soon be so.” Henceforward 
at least there were no external checks to her activity, except such as 
are common to all reformers, and the interludes of depression and 
discouragement which still recur occasionally are sufficiently ex- 
plained by her own special difficulties. The two or three schools 
which she had established in Bristol in accordance with her own 
ideas, while they were still new and her time otherwise unoccupied, 
still required to be looked after in detail; and this task became 
burdensome as distant and more general problems claimed an increas- 
ing share of attention. At the same time the ideal home relations 
were still unformed; and, on the whole, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that to begin life at fifty is to begin it at a disadvantage. 
This remark does not apply in any way to her public work, which 
was as quietly and, if one may say so, as améably influential as could 
be wished or desired. All Miss Carpenter’s letters, even on some- 
what burning questions, are so unfailingly clear, courteous, and 
diplomatically impersonal, that we understand their freedom from 
offence, and read without surprise the official letter of introduction 
which accompanied her to India, stating “that Miss Carpenter’s 
opinion has for many years past been sought and listened to by 
legislators and administrators of all shades of political opinion in 
England, and that his Excellency in Council looks forward to her 
visit to Bombay as likely to be of great public benefit.” Miss 
Carpenter was fond of quoting an American lady agitator, to the 
effect that she did not ask for her rights, she “took them;”’ and she 
had been able to take so nearly all the part she wished in affairs, that 
it was natural for her to hesitate about demands for the political 
enfranchisement of women. Was it desirable to give the suffrage to 
women who could not be trusted to exercise all desirable influence 
without it? It took along and calmly argumentative letter from 
Mr. Mill to persuade her (in 1867) that qui veut la fin veut les moyens, 
and that, if it is a woman’s business to try and induce Ministers to 
bring in a good Education Bill, it must also be their business to help, 
if they can, to provide a majority to carry the same to a third read- 
ing. Miss Carpenter was convinced; public speaking in all its forms 
she had already had to resign herself to, but it is pleasant to find 
that the gentle old lady still found it possible to draw the line some- 
where. In 1873 she was asked to “take the chair” in some mixed 
assemblage, and tells a friend that she “declined, of course, as I 
always keep within my own womanly sphere.” 

Now we are much tempted to ask whether this (happily elastic) 
theory of the ‘‘ womanly sphere” is in any way answerable for the 
undercurrent of melancholy common to the lives of two women as 
strong, as different, and as successful as Dorothy Pattison and Mary 
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Carpenter. Both were thoroughly sane in body and mind, with 
well-proportioned, equally developed natures, free from any morbid 
leanings, and both found their way at last to the work for which they 
were supremely fitted. And yet, reverenced, adored, and valued as 
the memory of each and the work of both must be, it is certain that 
most old-fashioned believers in the “womanly sphere” will turn 
from the two memoirs with a compassionate sigh—* Poor things! 
they would have been happier married and with a pack of children!” 

Clearly it is more important that the Bristol ragamuffins should 
be reclaimed, and the gaols of Bombay and Montreal reformed, than 
that one more Nonconformist minister should have an exemplary 
wife; it is more important that as many as are sick or sorry in 
Staffordshire should have Dora for their sister, than that she should 
be happy (if she could) in brightening a single home. But the very 
question that we wish to raise, is begged by this way of stating the 
alternative. It is not in sane human nature to feel permanent regret 
because things mutually exclusive cannot be possessed together. 
Women as well as men can find genuine happiness in the “ best 
possible” life; they are not condemned by nature to spend their 
strength in yearning after some composite impossibility ; and it may 
be that if our two sane and sensible heroines fail to find content in 
the best possibilities open to themselves, the fault may lie not with 
them, but in the arbitrary external limits of the possibility. 

We are apt to speak of women as:if the quality belonging to them 
as such were one and indivisible, in which case it would be hard to 
explain the variety of womanly types; but in fact the substratum of 
all character is neutral or rather common, and the especially feminine 
finish, so to speak, is seldom equally elaborate and conspicuous at 
every point. If we adopt the popular classification of the faculties 
as active, passive, and intelligent, we should find little that is specifi- 
cally feminine in Miss Carpenter’s practical reason. She is a reformer 
of the same order as her friend Mr. Hill, and it is only in the personal 
affections that she is a thorough woman. In Sister Dora, again, the 
mind is feminine; there is genius, but it is the genius of a woman ; 
the passions and impulses, on the other hand, are broadly human ; 
she needed to feel her own nature in forcible contact with her fellows, 
she could not but live intensely ; but in another age, among other 
conditions, her life might have been anything but unmixedly benefi- 
cent. It is generally allowed that there are the makings of a sinner 
in most great saints, and Sister Dora’s temptations would not have 
been towards narrowly feminine transgressions. 

It is evident that if the characters of women vary in this funda- 
mental way, they cannot all be contentedly provided for by a common 
destiny. Marked individualities must feel their way towards an 
individual lot, but the health and happiness of the whole nature 
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suffers by the arbitrary repression of the part which happens to have 
taken a line of development unforeseen by our neat generalities 
concerning the sex. The question which coming generations will 
have to solve at their leisure is virtually this, whether women whose 
genius is not unmixedly and exclusively feminine will find in the 
miscellaneous relations of life the full satisfaction of their feminine 
propensities, provided their other aptitudes find average facilities for 
healthy play ; or whether royal alliances will be arranged between 
the ruling spirits of the future, and genius succeed less rarely than 
now in finding a mate in independent genius. There can be no 
general rule for single lives, but it is a safe conclusion that whatever 
society ends by approving or applauding in its members, the said 
members should be allowed to undertake with unexhausted strength 
and spirits unbroken by wanton delay, opposition, and discourage- 
ment. 

It might almost be said that the last three decades have each 
made a difference of five years in the ages at which it is possible for 
a woman with a “mission” to start upon her career. Instead of 
appearing as a diffident novice at five-and-forty, she may venture, as 
Miss Carpenter puts it, ‘to give out her opinion with a certain 
degree of confidence ” even at thirty, and may have the pleasurable 
surprise of seeing it already “received as worthy of consideration ;”’ 
and this change, of which we have scarcely yet begun to see the 
fruit, involves much more than the mere saving of so many years for 
a particular kind of work. Half the pathos of half-spoilt lives lies 
in the fact, not that he or she have failed to get what they wanted, 
but that they have got it too late to be of any use. With the 
majority of mankind the first half of life exhausts the first fresh 
power of complete absorption in a single interest, pursuit, or affec- 
tion; the best work of a lifetime is seldom done then, but it is often 
conceived, literally inspired, by the energetic delight which comes 
from gratification of the primary impulses. If this delight is once 
missed, a tinge of “twilight gray” is apt to spread even over the 
successes which life may still have in store; and, without venturing 
upon doubtful subtleties, it is a plain matter of common sense that 
the ordinary pleasures of friendship, which it is the tendency of 
contemporary society to undervalue, are most enjoyable when the 
friends are held together, in comparative youth, with still fresh zeal, 
by the further tie of a common pursuit. And as few people are 
born exactly among the surroundings most congenial to their later 
growth, the golden age of first friendships will be lost and over 
before the congenial spirits meet, unless they are allowed to enter 
soon enough each upon their chosen path. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that the long ordeal passed through 
by women like Mary Carpenter was not without its advantages; 
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benevolent purposes that survived so arduous a struggle for exist- 
ence, brought a guarantee of fitness; and though the ardour of 
some and the life of other philanthropists might burn out before 
they emerged from obscurity, all who did so emerge might be 
trusted to lose no time and alienate no supporters by rash or im- 
mature experiments. The price paid for such security might well 
be thought excessive, but the benefit was real, and it is fortunate 
that the course of events naturally provides an equivalent security 
in the place of this. As the number of young unproved adven- 
turers is multiplied, they are less and less exposed to the dangers 
and difficulties of absolute innovation. Whatever direction may be 
taken by the ambition of these younger women, in almost every 
direction they have had predecessors, some of whom survive as leaders, 
and the fatal stumbling-block is removed which excluded women 
from attempting to do any ostensible kind of work unless they had 
quite exceptional powers of initiative. In other words, the same 
gradual change of social feeling which promises to allow women of 
heroic dimensions to use their powers undelayed, also promises to 
provide a modest field for the aspirations of the unheroic many. 
There are only too many girls whe resemble Sister Dora in little 
except the inability to feel that “they have plenty to do at home— 
if they would only think so.” They cannot, will not, or at all 
events do not, think so; and the mere problem how to keep these 
unemployed energies out of mischief is itself large and pressing 
enough to call for consideration. 

We have first to distinguish between the women who wish to do 
some particular thing and those who only wish in general for some- 
thing todo. The first class need little except fair play ; any special 
vocation may take the place of genius to the extent of fixing the 
individual destiny ; but with regard to the others, the very vague- 
ness of the appeal justifies us in allowing the general convenience 
to determine what employment shall be offered. There is no class 
injustice in this. It is true that a young man is not at present 
expected to be guided in the choice of a profession by considerations 
of general utility; it is enough if he sees a prospect of doing the 
work he undertakes with average ability, and such success as may 
enable him to meet the claims of private or family relationship. 
But the very root and origin of the complaints made, say, by this 
young man’s sisters, is just that they are free from any material 
claims, in the direct or indirect discharge of which their whole time 
might be engaged. Some merely desire the distraction of sustained 
employment; others have a moral aversion from a useless life, and 
hoth are willing to compound with society for leave to do something 
by consenting to do only such things as society is prepared to sanc- 
tion. We are getting disabused of the notion that all women who 
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do not marry are (or ought to be) born Sisters of Mercy, and, if 
they want to do anything, will want to do nothing but good, in 
some form or other, to their fellow-creatures. But the “ data of 
ethics,” as they present themselves to us nowadays, no longer seem 
to warrant a sharp line of demarcation between religious good works 
and indifferent secular action. We are prepared to recognise as 
good, 7.c. as ministering to the fulness of normal vitality and growth, 
every manifestation of personal energy, every gratification of per- 
sonal desires which is proved by the spontaneous course of things to 
be compatible with the development of similar animation in other 
parts of the social body. A woman who marries from inclination 
into a rank of life suited to her tastes, is obliged, like a professional 
man, to do many things which are not in themselves pleasurable ; 
but they are among the natural and necessary conditions of an 
acceptable whole, and therefore they are done without any sense of 
sacrifice or constraint. Our object should be, if possible, to create 
conditions of equally pleasurable necessity for the life and action of 
the unattached residuum. Society must arrange itself, upon the 
whole, pretty much to the satisfaction of the majority of its mem- 
bers, or the majority would insist on a rearrangement; but it is 
rank optimism to contend that no improvement on the spontaneous 
combination of independent interests can be suggested by self- 
conscious reflection. The majority of men and women shake into 
place readily enough of themselves; but there are a certain number 
of unfilled places and unplaced persons left over to disturb our faith 
in universal adaptation. 

Fortunately many of these unfilled places are of quite average 
attractiveness, and there is no apparent reason why the class of 
unplaced or unattached persons should not be encouraged in the 
custom of choosing a place for themselves out of the list of vacancies ; 
ily ena pour tous les goits, and providing the choice is equally free 
and pleasant, there is no great hardship in having to choose upon 
grounds one degree more abstract than those which regulate the 
thoughtless decisions of the contented majority. Men and women 
of the world are satisfied when the ordinary relations of life enable 
them to render and receive, in about equal proportions, those social 
services which build up the fabric of civilised life. The few whom 
accident has left without particular, so to speak, localised attach- 
ment, to a single set of duties or any one definite function, will also 
be satisfied if these steps are lighted, by the lantern of a general rule, 
to fresh regions where the indulgence of their best natural incli- 
nations will be transformed into the offer of an acceptable service. 

Leaving out of account those women who have definite original 
ambitions of their own, and those who are fully satisfied with such 
forms of feminine benevolence as have been generally sanctioned 
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since the Evangelical revival which succeeded Methodism (district 
visiting and similar “ work amongst the poor”), we should find that 
there is still a real, a felt, and an unsatisfied demand for social 
ministrations of a secular kind, such as our unoccupied young ladies, 
and perhaps nobody else, could adequately meet. Mr. Ruskin has 
written very prettily about the place and use of girls in their own 
homes ; but among townsfolk who live in an atmosphere of daily 
papers, whose domestic instincts are smothered by the necessity of 
being “at home” to their equals by the hundred, it is often true 
that the demand for the homely domestic graces of Yors Clavigera 
may be most felt a few hundred doors off. Third-rate accomplish- 
ments are at a discount in the society which can afford to amuse 
itself by the help of the first professionals, but accomplishments that 
are third-rate in the West End may without undue arrogance hope 
to embellish the lives of those who have learnt to associate the idea 
of amusement with vulgar debauchery and excess. More than one 
society has been formed for providing cheap concerts for the people, 
and many girls who “don’t see the use” of keeping up their music for 
home consumption—when better can be had—would feel it a plea- 
sant duty to cultivate their voices to the utmost if chorus singers are 
wanted for an oratorio in Whitechapel. In like manner the missing 
impetus to study in the sister arts may be supplied by the vision of 
endless blank walls and panels, where amateur decorators may work 
their will to the delight of school children ;' and in all this it must 
be remembered that the privilege of addressing a larger, if less criti- 
cal public than that of the artist’s home, has to be earned, and is 
pretty sure to be willingly paid for, by better work than would be 
done without some external stimulus. We are coming back to the 
old Greek faith in music and gymnastic as the groundwork of 
civilised education, and any number of young ladies with a natural 
enthusiasm for the ordinary drawing-room accomplishments of sing- 
ing and dancing, might be profitably employed as missionaries for the 
spread of such accomplishments amongst the children and operatives 
of large towns. Waltzing goes on under difficulties round a hurdy- 
gurdy outside a corner public-house ; but it would be pretty to see a 
young lady fiddling—say on the roof-playground of the big school 
of some poor neighbourhood—to a hundred or so of the most exem- 
plary scholars. The more serious-minded members of such a mission 
might institute inquiries as to the proportion of men had up for 
beating their wives who had ever learnt to dance, and so close is the 
connection between moral and physical discipline and self-restraint 
that we should expect the statistical argument to be strongly on the 
side of such gymnastic. 


(1) Members of the Kyrle Society have supplied charming decorations to some infant 
Schools in the East End of London. 
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But many of our young friends have a soul above accomplish- 
ments; they themselves don’t care for pictures, have no ear for 
music, and “hate dancing,” and thus might rebel with some reason 
against a theory of ‘“woman’s mission” which did not go beyond 
the spread of graceful accessories; their sympathies are more with 
the stern realities of life, and it annoys them to be reminded of their 
sex at every turn. Well, men and women have had to agree that 
the wheels of the social order want oiling here and there, that the 
economical mechanism of supply and demand needs a helping hand 
from time to time to supply the gaps of incomplete evolution and 
imperfect adaptation. The opportunities here are much the same 
for men and women, only there are rather more women in proportion 
who may find a purpose for their life in seizing them. Philan- 
thropists have tried to go into trade, and have purged themselves of 
the suspicion of economical heresies by collecting rents and paying 
dividends on the capital invested in coffee taverns. Those who like 
to deal with generalities may further the work of such companies; 
those who prefer dealing with John and Mary in the flesh may 
follow in the wake of Miss Octavia Hill,’ and restore the lost per- 
sonal relationship between landlord and tenant in our towns. Those, 
again, who wish to know John and Mary first, as a preliminary step 
to being able to help them to realise their own wishes if they happen 
to have some ready, must seek an introduction from some guide with 
local knowledge,? and dropping idle airs of patronage gradually dis- 
cover where a new club would have a chance of success; whether the 
members of the existing club are friendly enough to work together 
about a co-operative store; whether the existing store can spare 
funds to invest in buildings for its members; and so on from each 
exhausting problem to its neighbours. To many it comes as a dis- 
covery that the majority of the working-classes do not think of 
themselves at all in a guise answering to the “charitable lady’s” 
conception of the “poor.” But it is difficult to meddle with any 
schemes of improvement without coming across cases of more or less 
crying need for directly charitable assistance, and many, therefore, 
will be glad to co-operate with the Society for Organizing such Relief, 
which is much in need of intelligent volunteer assistance to carry 
out its admirable principles, now perhaps somewhat overweighted 
by the proportion of formal machinery and routine to the actual 
range of work attempted. It is possible, again, that for some even the 
Charity Organization Society may not go sufficiently near to the root 
of the matter, and the relations of capital and labour with all the varied 
phases of modern industry may attract explorers. Here, also, the 
last few years have witnessed changes. Miss Martineau’s Tracts on 
Political Economy were widely popular among middle-class Liberals, 


(1) Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill. Macmillan & Co. 
(2) £.g. the writer of Work about the Seven Dials. 
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but they were little fitted to capture the attention of the operatives, 
and until quite lately many distinguished leaders of the working 
classes would have been inclined to echo Mr. Crawley’s “Woman, 
mind your distaff,” if stray feminine sympathy had ventured to 
obtrude upon the serious business of a trade dispute. But there can 
be no indiscretion in women concerning themselves about the indus- 
trial employment of women, and as the conditions of industry are sub- 
stantially the same for both sexes, understanding and sympathy will - 
not be expected to narrow themselves unnaturally. 

It would be impossible, as well as tiresome, to attempt in a few 
pages to give an exhaustive list of all the harmless ways in which 
the unoccupied classes may “earn their salt” in a busy world. It 
is enough if the general principle can be accepted, that as the salt 
and savour of life lies in the motived continuity of effort, all those 
who are not forced into effort by the unsought urgency of love or 
hunger must have a tasteless existence, unless they are enabled to 
bring themselves within the ranges of some sufficient attraction or 
instigation. All that the modest majority of mankind require to 
content them is something to do, that they can do sufficiently well 
to feel moderately well pleased with themselves for doing it; and 
instead of discouraging the craving after such wholesome functional 
activity, society should even be at some pains to foster its develop- 
ment, with a special view to the improved nutrition, if we may keep 
up the physiological figure, of those parts of the organism which 
are not yet fully adapted to the surrounding conditions. After all 
there is not very much either to fear or to hope from the develop- 
ment of feminine energies in the immediate future, and perhaps the 
most certain and considerable gain from a larger toleration of 
feminine aspirations will be the security that future heroines will 
have less to cool and sadden their generous ardour than Miss Car- 
penter or Sister Dora. 

Coming back to the point from which we started, the only possible 
conclusion seems to be, that—for men as well as women—the com- 
plete and unimpaired realisation of any widely admirable ideal 
implies the complicity of society. It is only by the favour and 
countenance of the many that the one is enabled, as from a vantage- 
ground, only in part of his own creation, to survey the battlefield of 
human effort, and bear down with overwhelming reinforcements to 
the rescue of a threatened outpost, or the support of an advancing 
column. The general must have soldiers, but the heaven-born 
general most often makes his appearance in an orderly camp, and the 
better the discipline among the rank and file, the more chance we 
have of such illustrations of the poetry of spiritual combat as Sister 
Dora’s life would still have given, though it had been shaped a 
thought more happily. 


Epitu Srmvox. 
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AN ATTEMPTED PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


THE generation which was growing to maturity in the decade 
1850—60 received two great intellectual shocks. The first volume 
of Buckle’s History of Civilization appeared in 1857, and Mr. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1859. Buckle’s performance perhaps seemed 
the most important at the moment. Enthusiastic young ladies went 
about “panting for wider generalisations,” and the general reader 
was agreeably thrilled by the statement that a mysterious fate might 
at any moment force him to commit a murder in order to make up 
the tale required by the laws of statistics. Buckle’s influence, how- 
ever, has faded; his name is rarely cited by the eager disputants in 
the exciting controversies of the day. Darwinism, on the contrary, 
has acted like a leaven affecting the whole development of modern 
thought. Even its antagonists virtually admit its vast importance. 
We classify the ablest thinkers by the relation which their opinions 
bear to it, and, whatever its ultimate fate, no one can doubt that it 
will be the most conspicuous factor in the history of modern specu- 
lation. I could not discuss Mr. Darwin’s book without plunging 
into the very thick of the warfare which is still raging. I can speak 
of Buckle’s theories as I might record the history of a half-forgotten 
skirmish in the Crimean war. 

To state the contrast is to explain in part the decay of interest in 
Buckle. A follower of Mill, he shared Mill’s incapacity to appreciate 
adequately the importance of any theory of evolution. As the 
keenest modern controversies turn upon some form of that theory, 
a writer who ignores it has already an antiquated air. Buckle had 
the great disadvantage of coming at the very moment when the 
school to which he belonged was about to go through a complete 
transformation, and the doctrine inherited by Bentham and the 
Mills from Hume and Hartley to be superseded by the teaching of 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The History of Civilization 
has thus been left, as it were, stranded on a shore from which the 
tide of speculation has ebbed ; and it may serve in some degree to 
illustrate the nature of the change, if we examine in some detail its 
bearing upon Buckle’s speculations. 

Some critics would hold the task to be superfluous. Buckle’s 
transitory success was, in their opinion, due simply to the arts by 
which a writer wins speedy popularity at the cost of permanent 
influence. To such opponents it must certainly be granted that 
Buckle’s writing is often marked by a superficiality and an arrogance 
which are rather trying to one’s soul. Nothing, to take the most 
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obvious example, can be more trivial than his treatment of the 
Middle Ages. In those bad days, he tells us, everybody had to be a 
priest or warrior, and, “‘ as a natural consequence, everything of real 
importance was altogether neglected.”* ‘As for manners, they had 
none, and their customs were altogether beastly.” We may seem to 
be listening to an echo of Voltaire, whom Buckle praises for having 
been the first to represent the Middle Ages “as what they really 
were—a period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness.” But, in 
truth, though Buckle here follows Voltaire, he represents more 
accurately that curious tone of popular complacency which. was 
prevalent some thirty years ago, when people held that the devil had 
finally committed suicide upon seeing the Great Exhibition, having 
had things pretty much his own way till Luther threw the inkstand 
in his face, and having been very needlessly reduced to despair by the 
subsequent course of history. Protection had been abolished yester- 
day, and war was to be abolished the day after to-morrow. The 
philosopher was to march from one triumph to another with the 
Wealth of Nations in his right hand and the Sermon on the Mount 
in his left, and Buckle was to be the inspired prophet of the new era. 

This, it must be granted, is not the tone of a profound philosopher ; 
but all readers of the very interesting biography recently published 
will be inclined to demand at least an arrest of judgment. They 
will perhaps be disposed to see in Buckle’s career one more illustration 
of a discouraging truth familiar to all candid students of literature— 
the truth, namely, that extraordinary intellectual powers and a rare 
combination of favourable circumstances are required for the produc- 
tion, not only of one of the few books which mark an epoch in the 
history of speculation, but even of one of those books of the second 
order, which stimulate and astonish for the time without leaving any 
permanent and tangible result. Buckle had powers, and opportunities 
for applying them, such as are given to few men in a generation. 
His extraordinary memory, and the curious mental quality indicated 
by his superlative skill in chess, were but subsidiary indications of a 
most remarkable intellect. His philosophical enthusiasm, the eager- 
ness with which he assimilated immense stores of multifarious 
knowledge, the energy with which he arranged it in luminous order 
and applied it to the illustration of great principles, are proofs of 
rare endowments, both of the moral and intellectual order. They 
are manifested in the honourable ambition, so rare amongst men of 
leisure, which stimulated him to concentrate many years of unre- 
mitting labour upon the execution of a single vast design. Since 
Gibbon, no English man of letters had devoted himself so systemati- 
cally and vigorously to erect a literary monument worthy of the 
highest abilities. 

(1) History of Ciwilization, m9 p- 186 (fourth edition). 
YY 
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The name, indeed, reminds us that Gibbon had the good fortune 
to measure more accurately the limits of human activity. Buckle’s 
design, as described by himself, seemed to imply scorn for all such 
concessions. The biography allows us to explain this error by the 
infirmity of a powerful mind, instead of simply setting it down as a 
proof of overwhelming conceit. For it shows that Buckle had always 
a touch of the spoilt child, whose parents have never dared to whisper 
that the moon is distinctly beyond the reach of human fingers. He 
was terribly in want of some of the rough experience rarely to be 
found in domestic life. He congratulated himself, it seems, upon not 
having been exposed to the atmosphere of antiquated prejudice at a 
university. Yet some men of less intellectual vigour have passed 
through Oxford and Cambridge without becoming hopeless slaves of 
obsolete dogmas. It might have done Buckle no harm to learn that 
parsons are not invariably provided with horns and hoofs; and in 
college he might have met that admirable instructor who receives so 
little gratitude—the youth who maintains that he is as good a man 
as you, and has an unpleasant habit of proving his words. As it was, 
Buckle’s mental fibre was always rather soft. He was more of the 
youthful genius lecturing an admiring audience of feminine relatives 
than of the controversial athlete throwing down the gauntlet to rival 
champions. Thus, too, his intellectual history includes no record of 
any serious crisis. Like many other men, he found out, as he grew 
up, that he was a Radical and a Freethinker, instead of being, as he 
had fancied, a Tory and an Evangelical. But the old husk seems to 
have dropped off without a struggle, and the only permanent symptom 
of early changes was a strong dislike to Calvinism, which proves that 
he had never really entered into the spirit of the doctrine, though he 
had been governed by its rigid precepts. The superficial character 
of the revolt is sufficiently proved by his attitude in regard to the 
great religious problems. He is never weary of denouncing priests, 
and explicitly identifies theology with the obscurantism which is to 
him the principle of evil. And yet he is himself a theologian after a 
fashion. He retains in some sense a belief in God and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and observes with much complacency that in 
England “the truths of religion are rarely attacked, except by 
superficial thinkers.” He succeeded, that is, in putting aside the 
most vital problems of the time, and those to which his own writings 
inevitably attracted attention. He settled with himself that the 
“truths of religion” could somehow be kept alive, though condemned 
to isolation from any bearing upon actual conduct. 

To say this is really to say that Buckle was a half-hearted philoso- 
pher. There is a region of thought which he dared not enter; and, 
in fact, his references to metaphysical problems betray the amateur. 


(1) History of Civilization, i. 694. 
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His language is provokingly loose; it shows the brilliant man of 
letters, not the resolute thinker who has grappled with perplexing 
problems, and given days and nights to concentrated thought. He has 
the readiness of the popular expositor, who does not really appreciate 
the nature of the multitudinous pitfalls over which he steps so lightly. 
In truth, his intellect belonged to a different order. An omnivorous 
appetite for knowledge, a power of taking wide historical surveys, a 
quick perception of the general characteristics of the great move- 
ments of thought, may coexist with an absence of the strenuous 
logical faculty and the microscopic eye for metaphysical hair-splitting 
which are the qualifications for advancing the borders of philosophic 
thought. But even his defects fitted him to be a popular exponent 
of theories which, stated so as to meet the requirements of stricter 
thinkers, would repel the ordinary reader by their apparent dryness 
and scholastic subtlety. Buckle’s exuberant self-confidence overrides 
all such scruples. He is too enthusiastic to be particular. He dashes 
out a broad impressive outline without troubling himself about the 
punctilios of the cautious thinker. And this quality is represented 
by a literary excellence which, I think, has scarcely received justice. 

He is a kind of philosophical Macaulay, without the experience of 
actual political affairs, but with a much keener appreciation of the 
value of general principles. There is so far an external resemblance 
that both men were bachelors, with admirable domestic affections, 
and yet most at their ease in the quiet of their own libraries. Both 
had an amazing power of assimilating knowledge, and Buckle’s 
information was perhaps the widest, though far less exhaustive in 
particular directions. There is a closer analogy in the quality of their 
work. Both have a superlative self-confidence, combined with an 
animated glow of enthusiasm in proclaiming the future destinies of 
their party ; both have a luminous style which never gives the reader 
the trouble of a second glance, a power of marshalling facts and 
arguments so as to give a satisfactory fulness and symmetry to their 
work. Buckle is perhaps more continuous, and less given to excessive 
emphasis of needless antitheses, as, on the other hand, Macaulay 
gives us the sense of more solid workmanship. Both, again, repre- 
sent that sort of one-sided common sense which is alternately 
irritating and satisfactory. Buckle would have taken Macaulay’s 
view of Bacon and the inductive philosophy, and Macaulay would 
perhaps have found little to correct in Buckle’s view of the Middle 
Ages. Both of them looked forwards to the same millennium when 
cultivation (as Macaulay puts it) is to reach the summit of Helvellyn, 
and though Buckle called himself a Radical rather than a Whig, 
their political philosophy is really an idealization of true Whig prin- 
ciples, with the current traditional estimate of the glorious Revolution, 
the freedom of the press, trial by jury, and the other palladia of our 
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liberties. He is at bottom a thorough John Bull, though draped in 
philosophic garments. If, in both cases, we occasionally resent the 
narrowness, the excessive exaltation of the more vulgar side of 
progress, we are tempted in both cases to condone the offence in 
consideration of the vast amount of solid common sense, and, what is 
perhaps better, of really generous zeal for great causes, contempt for 
the petty foppery of effeminate prejudices, and hearty appreciation 
of their predecessors in the same cause. In re-reading Buckle, I 
have found, as will directly appear, plenty of shortcomings, and 
especially of the kind of shortcoming which the dwarf can see from 
the giant’s shoulders. But I have found it hard, for brief moments, 
to resist the contagion of boundless enthusiasm, combined with extra- 
ordinary fulness of mind and breadth of thought, even when pain- 
fully convinced that the enthusiasm was not according to knowledge. 

Buckle incidentally describes the vast conception which dazzled his 
early youth when regretfully dropping the larger part of it. It was 
an attempt to “solve the great problem of affairs; to detect those 
hidden circumstances which determine the march and destiny of 
nations ; and to find in the events of the past a key to the proceed- 
ings of the future.” To do this, he explains, is “ nothing less than 
to unite into a single science all the laws of the mental and physical 
world.” * Though he now sees that such a work would require the 
labours of several minds and several generations, he scarcely seems 
even here to grasp its stupendous magnitude. The true question is 
whether such a problem can ever represent more than a distant ideal, 
to which we may conceivably make some imperfect and fragmentary 
approximation. But, however idle the dream—and it is so idle that a 
sense of the ludicrous prevents us from sympathizing unreservedly 
with Buckle’s regret at its disappearance—the pursuit of the 
phantom led him in a right direction. The task was not only of the 
kind which suited his peculiar powers, but it was suggested by the 
position of the school to which he belonged. The English empirical 
school was specially weak on the historical side, for reasons of which 
the general nature is sufficiently obvious. History seemed to be on 
the side of the Tories in politics, and of the transcendentalists in 
philosophy. Respect for the teaching of history meant a slavish 
reverence for traditional prejudice; and to learn from the past was 
to attempt to galvanize dead bodies into a semblance of life. 
The anti-revolutionary writings of Burke, the natural enemy of all 
Radicals at the beginning of the century, are a continuous appeal to 
history and “prescription;”’ and the philosophical import of the 
appeal was embodied in the teaching of Coleridge, the highest 
English representative of the principles most vitally opposed to all 
empirical and utilitarian methods. J. 8. Mill, in his essay upon 


(1) Vol. ii. p. 327. 
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Coleridge, has emphasized this contrast, and regards the creation of a 
philosophy of history as the vast service by which the Coleridgians 
compensated the deficiencies of their own party. The political 
theories of James Mill and the economic theories of Ricardo, imply 
deliberate rejection of the historic method. And though J. 8. Mill 
here, as elsewhere, was sensible of the necessity of widening the 
teaching inherited from his father, he was not fully aware of the 
difficulties involved in any extensive change of base. He always 
worked on the same lines. The secret is fairly revealed in a striking 
passage in the Autobiography. He there observes (@ propos of his 
attack upon Hamilton) that the difference between the two schools 
of Intuition and Experience and Association is full of practical 
consequences. Whenever a reformer demands a change he is met 
by the expression of some powerful prejudice, which he can best 
assail by explaining its origin, and by so proving that what professes 
to be an intuition or a divinely authorised truth, is really due to 
some irrational association of ideas. ‘In particular,’ he adds, and 
the remark is specially significant, “I have long felt that the pre- 
vailing tendency to regard all the marked distinctions of human 
character as innate, and to ignore the irresistible proofs that by far 
the greater part of these differences, whether between individuals, 
races, or sexes, are such as not only might, but naturally would be, 
produced by differences in circumstances, is one of the chief 
hindrances to the rational treatment of great social questions, and 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improvement.” This 
passage might have been taken as a motto by Buckle, and has 
obviously an important bearing upon the philosophy of history. 
Every doctrine, we see, which claimed an @ priori or intuitive 
character, was therefore suspect. It was to be destroyed by the 
solvent of the association principle, or at least to be most rigorously 
tested before it could pass muster. In abstract speculations this 
method is carried out by the thorough-going associationists until 
we not only get rid of necessary truths, but have a difficulty in 
understanding even the existence of general truths. The mind itself 
seems to be resolved by such writers as James Mill into a mere 
conglomerate of accidentally cohering ideas. As with the tran- 
scendentalist, the universe itself seems to be somehow constructed 
by the logical forms of the mind operating in a vacuum, and all the 
contents of experience to be abolished ; so with the antagonists, the 
mind itself becomes apparently a nonentity, and is somehow put 
together out of its own contents. The passage just quoted shows the 
political application of the same method. Every social bond, like 
every logical principle, is to be resolved into a case of arbitrary 
association. Mill regards even the distinction of sex as somehow a 


(1) Mill’s Autobiography, p. 273. 
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mere product of circumstances, and therefore non-essential, be- 
cause he is afraid of giving an opening to the intuitionist. Admit. 
a single fixed element into the general flux of things, and the 
intuitionist will at once conjure up some d priori principle of practical 
application. He has the necessary mov orw for the doctrine that 
seme races are doomed to perpetual slavery, and one sex to perpetual 
subjection. The intuitive truth is as unmanageable as the divine 
ordinance of an older school. And thus a continuous polemic against 
all such assumptions was not more a part of Mill’s philosophic 
activity than of his crusade as a political reformer against recognised 
abuses. 

No reformer who duly estimates the gigantic power of impregnable 
stupidity should underrate the value of this scepticism as at least a 
provisional frame of mind. Undoubtedly we are grievously inclined 
to regard transitory customs, political and intellectual, as part of the 
unalterable framework of the universe. But when the provisional 
scepticism takes a dogmatic shape, it involves an assumption as 
arbitrary as that of the antagonist theory. When people said 
that the negro slaves were lazy because they were negroes, and 
therefore doomed by nature to a perpetuity of flogging, it was 
necessary to point out that the laziness might be due to the slavery 
as well as to the negrohood. But it is a gratuitous assumption that 
slavery explains the whole divergence, and that a negro differs from 
a European only as a man in a black coat differs from one in a white. 
The assumption becomes even grotesque in the case of sex. Yet 
Mill and his followers are apt to slide into such conclusions, and to 
lay down the equality of man as positively as the most dogmatic of 
a@ priori metaphysicians. 

In truth, Mill and Buckle seem to be always haunted by a dilemma 
pressed upon them by their antagonists. They have to choose 
between absolutely fixed types, with the consequent admission of d 
priori laws, or else to regard all the characteristics of a race or class 
as mere external appendages. To say that any peculiarity is due to 
the “influence of circumstances” is with them to say that it is 
merely arbitrary, and therefore can be put on and off like a coat. 
Trying to remove as much as possible from the category of abso- 
lutely fixed to purely accidental qualities, they postulate a kind of 
colourless and uniform substratum—the famous sheet of blank paper 
—with a mere accretion of external accidents. The man is every- 
where the same; it is only the coat that changes. Yet a man cannot 
be built up entirely of coats, and therefore the fixed element cannot 
be altogether abolished, although it may be made as uniform as 
possible. And therefore we do not, after all, get rid of absolute 
types, though they are got out of the way of practical questions. 
Evolutionists, since Darwinism has made it possible to accept evolu- 
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tion without mysticism or transcendentalism, leave us a different 
mode of meeting the dilemma. They admit, on the one hand, that the 
differences not only of negro and white, but even of man and beast, 
or animal and plant, may in one sense be due to the influence of cir- 
cumstances. But, on the other hand, the specific qualities of an 
organism are not mere external additions, superinduced upon a 
uniform stock. They correspond to the properties of a type, fixed 
for the moment, although slowly changing ; and therefore implying 
not an element of the unconditional and unchangeable, but a con- 
tinuous growth under determinate conditions. The man does not 
differ from the monkey by an impassable gulf; nor, on the other 
hand, is he simply a monkey minus a tail and plus a more flexible 
thumb and an erect posture. He is a new form which has taken the 
place of the old by imperceptible stages, and who has developed a set of 
organic properties, corresponding at every period to the requirements 
of his life. And hence to prove that a quality is due to the 
“influence of circumstances ” is no longer to prove that it is merely 
accidental ; for the most deeply rooted differences of organization have 
been alike developed under fixed conditions. We cannot distinguish 
by this rapid method between the essential and the accidental, 
for there is no such absolute antithesis in the old sense. We have, 
instead, to ask whether the observed property is of such a nature 
that the organism can acquire it or lose it by transplantation into new 
circumstances, or whether such a change would require a profound 
alteration of the whole structure. Apparently superficial differences 
may be symptoms of radical differences; as, on the other hand, an 
apparently important difference may turn out to be superficial. The 
whole problem requires a different statement as we transeend the 
old dilemma, and give a new sense to the antithesis between the 
absolute and the contingent. 

The new method is as fruitful in its bearing upon sociology as in 
its bearing upon natural history. Darwinism has enabled the 
empirical school to annex history; for they are no longer frightened 
by the bugbear of d priori principles and absolute rights. They are 
no longer forced to choose between a fixed order, imposed by super- 
natural sanction, and accidental combination capable of instan- 
taneous and arbitrary reconstruction. They dare to carry out the 
principles of Burke or Coleridge, and to recognise in society, as in 
individuals, the development of an organic structure by slow secular 
processes; for such a structure has no longer an aspect of mystery. 
The evolutionist admits that a truth may be d priori relatively to 
the individual without having therefore a transcendental character ; 
and in the same way he recognises in social relations a permanence 
and relative necessity which correspond to the development of the 
social organism, without admitting that the necessity transcends all 
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conditions. And hence he can draw a distinction, the full apprehen- 
sion of which is essential to the foundation of any sound sociology, 
but which is seldom fairly grasped by Mill and Buckle, though, as we 
shall see, Buckle at least is always feeling after it. In short, it is of 
vital importance to distinguish between the profounder processes, 
which constitute the organic growth of a society, and those relatively 
superficial changes which may vary between different states, or in 
accordance with individual influences or special legislative arrange- 
ments, without implying any organic change. When all social or poli- 
tical arrangements are regarded as in some sense arbitrary, because due 
to the “influence of circumstances,” there is a tendency to put them all 
upon the same level. The distinction between the profound and the 
superficial, between the vital and the organic on the one hand, and 
the merely accidental or temporary on the other, becomes confused, 
because confusion as to the first principles of such a distinction 
underlies the whole method. Buckle, holding rightly that political 
science must rest upon observation, so interprets the phrase as to 
make every truth revealed by observation equally superficial. He 
finds it impossible properly to separate the essential from the 
accidental. He is attempting to annex history without the con- 
ception which alone made the attempt possible, and his error was 
in great measure inevitable at the time. 

Buckle had, indeed, a remarkable predecessor. At the end of his 
first volume he observes that the Germans had created the theory of 
philosophic history." To them, however, he owed little. The 
Hegelian doctrine, had he ever seriously attended to it, would have 
repelled him as mystical and transcendental. But he had studied 
and been greatly impressed by Comte. His biographer rejects M. 
Littré’s statement that, without Comte, Buckle would never have 
written. I should be more inclined to regret that Buckle did not 
learn more from Comte; for I cannot affect to doubt that Comte, 
however crude and hasty may be some of his’ opinions, was as 
superior to Buckle in reasoning power as Buckle was superior to 
Comte in power of literary expression. Comte, in particular, has a 
far clearer view of history as a process of organic development. If 
we reject his views, we cannot say that they are on the face of them 
trifling or irrelevant, which is more than can be said for many of 
Buckle’s unsystematic and haphazard generalisations. In any case, 
however, Buckle worked upon his own principles, though helped 
by many suggestions from predecessors; and his book has the 
interest of being the first and only considerable attempt to construct 
a science of history upon the basis of English empiricism. The 
problem, indeed, which he really attacked came to be considerably 
narrower than his language implies, though wide enough, in all 

(1) Vol. i. p. 807. 
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conscience, for any human being. If he did not try to “ reduce to a 
single science all the laws of the moral and physical world,” he 
sought to throw some light upon the most interesting problem 
implicated in such an attempt. He shared, in fact, that practical 
impulse which, as we have seen, animated Mill’s philosophy. Intui- 
tive truths were to be attacked in the interests of “ progress,” and 
history was to be methodised in order that we might understand the 
conditions of progress. How and why does the England of to-day 
differ from modern Spain—where progress has been arrested—and 
from the England of two thousand years ago, where progress was rudi- 
mentary? ‘To answer such questions was not merely to systematize 
the knowledge of the past, but to give the secret of progress in the 
future. And, if Buckle did nothing else, he at least called atten- 
tion to the vast importance of the problem itself, and to the im- 
portance of treating it by scientific methods. If his confidence in 
himself and his belief in his cause were rather in excess, we may 
forgive a man for the exaggerated estimate of possibilities, which is so 
often a condition of minor success. But to appreciate his perform- 
ance we must look more closely at the special results obtained. 

From the first chapters we become aware of the imperfection of 
his method. He begins by disposing of the preliminary objection 
to all scientific method based upon the Free-will doctrine. After 
rejecting the theory, he hastens to safer ground. Whatever we may 
think of Free-will, statistics prove the existence of certain uniform 
sequences. There are so many murders, marriages, and undirected 
letters every year. To this tolerably familiar fact he manages to give 
a paradoxical turn, which appears to have startled his readers most 
effectually. He infers that human actions depend more upon the 
general state of society than upon the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual. And this, as interpreted by the average reader, came to 
mean that a certain number of individuals were told off to commit 
murder in every year by some mysterious law embodied in the 
“general state of society.” Palmer fancied that he was poisoning 
Cook from motives of his own; but he was in reality the victim of 
a hidden force. Such a theory might fairly be called fatalistic ; 
and Buckle, if he saw through the sophistry, must have been more 
anxious to startle than to persuade. For it is obvious enough that 
society is not an entity differing from all the constituent parts, 
and therefore that its general state cannot be independent of the 
peculiarities of individuals. All that can really be meant is 
that whilst each individual has his own character and acts from 
his own motives, there is a certain uniformity in the individual 
character, and therefore in the aggregates of individuals. In this 
there is certainly nothing startling. When we think of society 
a8 an organic growth, a whole made up of mutually co-operating and 
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interdependent parts; when we see that each individual is placed 
from his birth in a given compartment and subject to fixed in- 
fluences; that the development of any social organ and its decay 
imply a series of adjustments and readjustments throughout the 
whole body politic—we see that innumerable minor uniformities 
must be produced, though in any given case the play of cause 
and effect is too complicated to be unravelled. 

So many men are naturally told off in London to be chimney-sweeps. 
If anybody wondered that whilst each man dressed according to taste, 
a fixed proportion of men always walked about with soot-besmeared. 
clothes, we should laugh at him. There is a fixed demand for sweeps, 
and therefore the number of sweeps is constant. The individual who 
becomes a sweep takes into account the number of existing sweeps, 
and therefore the fixity of the number is intelligible from the 
individual point of view. In other cases the cause of uniformity is 
more obscure, but not therefore more mysterious. The motives for 
committing murder are more various, and the causes of murder are 
not immediately connected. Each man is prompted by his in- 
dividual peculiarities. But as each man’s character is partly the 
result of inheritance from a slowly varying stock, and partly the 
effect of subsequent conditions, dependent upon a slowly varying 
social order, there is no wonder that the total number of murderers 
should not change arbitrarily. Setting aside the metaphysical puzzle 
of free-will, the whole air of paradox is imparted by a simple 
device. It depends upon such a statement of the case that collateral 
effects from a single fixed cause are first represented as independent 
because the immediate conditions are independent, and then arguing 
that they must be dependent because the number of effects is proved 
to be constant. No man commits a murder in order to make up a 
tale ; and yet the number of murders is approximately fixed. This 
looks as if mere blind fate or “law” forced men to make up the list. 
But the real explanation is, of course, that given a fixed social order, 
a certain crop of murders will be produced as naturally as a certain 
crop of potatoes. Whilst population presses against its limits, there 
will always be a fixed margin of misery, ignorance, and crime due to 
this cause ; and to alter the cause is to alter the whole system of social 
life. When, in brief, society is regarded as a mere aggregate of 
independent individuals, the existence of any uniform social 
phenomena has something apparently mysterious about it, and sug- 
gests a fixed external fate. When we recognise the way in which a 
society is really organized, we see that the fate only represents the 
fixed conditions inherent in the social structure, about which there is 
nothing more or less mysterious than in the persistence of any other 
organic law. The difficulty is that which runs through the whole 
mode of thought. When the empiricists represented all events as 
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arbitrarily stuck together, and all beliefs as due to external associa- 
tion, the “scientific laws,” and the “ uniformity of nature,” to 
which they constantly appeal, take the form of an arbitrary necessity 
forming the facts into a fixed mould, instead of being general ex- 
pressions of the facts themselves. 

When Buckle tries to discover some particular laws the difficulty 
reappears. History depends, to use a later phraseology, upon the 
relation between the organism and the environment; and Buckle 
begins at the beginning when he proposes to consider the two factors 
separately, or, in his own language, to consider first the physical 
and then the mental laws, And here, of course, he has no diffi- 
culty in discovering some of those formule about climate, which 
since Montesquieu have been part of the regular stock-in-trade of 
the political philosopher. Of course they have some value. Climate 
must be a condition of progress, for it is a condition of life. Nobody, 
and therefore no civilized body, can live permanently at the pole. 
But we wish to find some rule which will help us to discover the 
conditions of progress where life is possible. Now the most cursory 
examination will show that the relation between climate and civiliza- 
tion is not constant. The qualities which distinguish the inhabitants 
of tropical from those of temperate zones may be noteworthy ; but in 
any case they cannot be sufficient to determine progress. In Europe, 
long ages of barbarism have been succeeded by the highest known 
development of civilization; whilst in Asia civilization reached a 
certain point much earlier, and then remained stationary. The 
physical conditions obviously fix a limit beyond which progress is 
impossible, and within that limit they may impose certain character- 
istics upon the corresponding kind of progress. Society is so 
far like a plant which cannot grow at all in some soils, and which 
will flourish in others according to the peculiarities of its habitat. 
In Asia the soil might stimulate precocious growth and early decay, 
whilst the reverse might be the case in Europe. Buckle tries with 
an exuberant display of varied knowledge and much ingenious 
argumentation to supply us with some such formula. He lays down 
the very broad distinction that in Europe “man is more powerful 
than nature,” whilst elsewhere “ nature is more powerful than man.” * 
The antithesis of man and nature as of two separate agents compar- 
able in respect of strength, is of course an intrusion of rhetoric into 
science. He can only mean that the physical conditions of Europe 
are on the whole the most favourable to progress; which looks like 
a tolerably safe proposition in view of actual facts. Yet a glance at 
America is sufficient to show how little it possesses of real scientific 
value. In America nature must have been stronger than man, for 
the Red Indian is still a savage. But when a race elsewhere civilized 


(1) Vol. i. p. 222. 
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spreads into America, the relation is reversed, and the Yankee 
conquers the natural forces, which were too much for the Ojibbeway. 
Remembering how widely the same principle applies, that, for 
example, even European civilization is itself the work of races which 
have stamped out the savage aborigines, we see that the formula 
is faulty on the face of it. If there is any sense in comparing 
man with nature, we must admit that man is a very variable term, 
and may be stronger or weaker than nature as he is more or less 
civilized. The formula therefore, however interpreted, could not pos- 
sibly determine whether he is civilized or not. It is not, as it professes 
to be, a definite test, but so elastic as to be absolutely nugatory. 

It is, indeed, conceivable that it might state the limit imposed 
upon the growth of an indigenous civilization. And Buckle tries to 
show why, outside of Europe, progress is rigidly suppressed. The 
unfortunate Hindoo, as the slave of absolute government and quite 
incapable of appreciating trial by jury, naturally represents to 
Buckle a very low point in the scale, especially as, in his view, 
“man” always represents a fixed unit. considerably raised above 
the man of the prehistoric ages, whose existence he scarcely recog- 
nised. Nobody, I fancy, ever attached much importance to Buckle’s 
daring generalities about the effects of a rice diet upon the liberties 
of mankind. The method, however, is significant. He assumes, in 
the first place, the questionable proposition that the principles of the 
Ricardian political economy may be applied off-hand to ancient 
India, and that the theory of the division of wealth into rent, profit, 
and wages, is part of the eternal order of things. But even Ricardo 
would certainly have disputed the old-fashioned sophistry which Buckle 
adopts with curious want of caution. In India, he says (almost in 
direct terms) food is cheap; therefore wages are low; “therefore the 
condition of the labouring classes was very depressed.”' That is, 
life is easy in India (and man, one would suppose, stronger than 
nature) ; therefore wages are low; therefore life is hard. And this 
rigid free-trader and worshipper of Adam Smith proceeds to show 
how disastrous have been the consequences of cheap food, not only 
in India, but in Ireland. Buckle was, perhaps, aiming at a sound 
principle, which it might be worth while at another time to dis- 
engage from his loose phraseology. Here I need only point out the 
conception implied in his argument. It implies, in brief, an inade- 
quate conception of what is called the social factor; he does not 
see that it is hopeless to obtain even an approximate statement of 
any law of progress without taking into account the varying phases 
of the social organism, in virtue of which the influences due to 
physical condition may produce varying reactions far too intricate 
and complex to be fitted into his easy generalisations. He sees 


(1) Vol. i. p. 58. 
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nothing but “nature ”—that is, climate, soil, and so forth—on one 
side, and the unit called “man” on the other. Man, as with 
Ricardo and Bentham, is an unvarying entity of constant properties ; 
and in society a larger or smaller aggregate, which is held together 
partly by the repressive and, somehow, extra-natural force of 
government, and partly by the tyranny of “nature” or physical 
conditions. The unlimited competition of the economists represents 
the rightful order of society; to give full play to the individual 
forces, and therefore to diminish government and to conquer 
nature, is the sole condition of progress. The earlier forms, in 
which government played a larger part, and man’s power over nature 
was less, represent so many deviations from the “right” order, 
due to superstition, ignorance, and the abominable behaviour of 
those great natural forces which, as Buckle quaintly remarks, “ have 
worked immense mischief.” 4 


The conception is more explicitly set forth in another doctrine, 
which seems to have given more offence than any other expounded 
by Buckle. Consideration of the “physical laws’’ has led to no 
more result than this: that in the vast and miscellaneous regions 
outside Europe, man must always be the slave of nature. In Europe, 
however, he has turned the tables on his tyrant, and in Europe we 
must study the mental laws. Now progress, says Buckle, may be 
moral or intellectual, and we have to inquire which is the more im- 
portant of the two elements.? (Moral, I may note in passing, should 
mean the whole emotional side of human nature, though Buckle 
immediately proceeds to use it in the narrower or the purely ethical 
sense.) Now, he adds, and in full conformity with his whole theory, 
we have no ground for assuming “any permanent improvement in 
the moral or intellectual faculties of man.” An infant born in 
London is not proved to be superior to an infant born in the Austra- 
lian bush. Hence progress is ‘not of internal power, but of external 
advantage.” How, then, is progress intelligible? To solve this 
difficulty we must ask what is the variable element in the causes of 
human conduct, and we may then assume that element to be the 
cause of progress. Now “moral truths” are stationary, whereas 
intellectual truths are enormously variable. Hence the “ intellectual 
principle” must be the main (or sole) cause of progress; for a sta- 
tionary agent can only produce a stationary effect. This main and 
(as Buckle thinks) decisive argument is backed up by considering 
the causes of the decline of war and persecution. And Buckle 
rejoices in his demonstration. His conclusions, he says, are un- 
palatable, “and what makes it peculiarly offensive is that it is im- 
possible to refute them.” ® 


(1) Vol. i. p. 138. (2) Vol. i. 158 seg. (3) P. 166. 
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It is clear, indeed, though Buckle scarcely sees it, that, in one 
sense, they are a direct corollary from the utilitarianism which he 
accepted. For, on that view, moral conduct is conduct productive 
of happiness; and the individual being a constant, happiness is a 
constant. Hence an improved morality means simply an improved 
calculus of happiness. We are better than our ancestors so far as 
we calculate more accurately the consequences of conduct. It is 
superfluous, then, to argue that the moral is less important than the 
intellectual development; for it is simply a particular department 
of that development. Individuals, it is true, may vary in morality 
without a corresponding intellectual variation, as they may be more 
or less inclined to promote the “greatest happiness.” But, as we 
assume the average individual to remain unaltered, this is irrelevant 
for our purpose. In criticising Buckle, I am therefore indirectly 
criticising the utilitarianism which he represented; and certainly I 
am not prompted by any prejudice against the doctrine. Buckle, 
like his teachers, seems to me to give a very partial and one-sided 
view of the truth; but it requires rather modification than direct 
contradiction. 

And, in the first place, we may grant that for such periods as 
Buckle considered, the innate faculties are not sensibly changed. 
Man is as great a fool as ever. At any rate, we may grant, what is 
quite sufficient for Buckle’s immediate purpose, that progress often 
occurs without a corresponding change in the individual organism. 
The argument, again, that the “intellectual principle” must be the 
cause of the change, because it is the only variable element, 
may state a very general fact. An increase in knowledge is the 
most conspicuous factor in rapid social changes; and so far we must 
seek for the condition of progress in the conditions of extended know- 
ledge. But it does not follow that knowledge has, so to speak, an 
innate or inherent power of extending. On the contrary, Buckle’s 
whole book is intended to show why it frequently becomes stationary. 
Obviously, then, and for the very reason which he assigns, the differ- 
ence must be explained by some independent causes. Now there can 
be no @ priori reason for not including amongst those causes the 
moral condition of a society. A society, for example, in which 
passions are less violent may be more favourable to the growth of 
philosophy. If so, the morality of a race may be an essential condi- 
tion of progress, though not an ultimate condition; and this doctrine 
is as “palatable” as any that the moralist could desire. Buckle 
argues, in fact, that because a tree varies only in size, the soil remain- 
ing constant, we must explain its growth by the “ vegetative prin- 
ciple,” and exclude all reference to soil. Indeed, as we look closer, 
we see that even Buckle admits that morality varies. The innate 
faculties remain, let us say, the same. Both the intellectual and the 
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emotional nature are constants. But “moral truths,” that is, the 
ordinary code—kill not, lie not, and so forth—remains unaltered. So, 
to take the true analogy, do the ordinary logical rules. Logic has 
not developed since the days of Aristotle more than morality, if, 
indeed, it has developed equally. The change is neither in the 
faculties nor in their first principles of action, but in their products. 
We have more knowledge than of old; and it is equally true that we 
have a new set of habits. We have acquired the knowledge that the 
world goes round the sun; and we have acquired the sentiments which 
make certain modes of conduct disgusting to us though approved by 
the savage, or even by our grandfathers. The emotional modification is 
transmitted quite as readily as the intellectual inheritance. Once 
more, then, we come to the same root of error. Given identical units, 
how can aggregates differ? Buckle could see that knowledge could 
be accumulated, for it can be handed from one individual to another. 
But he was comparatively blind to the possibility of transmitting 
habits, for the main organ by which they are transmitted is the 
social factor. He says very truly, though not very relevantly, that 
men are not much altered by the preaching of moralists and 
theologians. But they are most profoundly modified by being born 
into a vast and complex organization, and thus undergoing from 
their earliest days an elaborate system of drill, and imbibing, 
unconsciously, not only knowledge but innumerable modes of 
feeling. The power of accumulating first impressions, in which 
man differs most conspicuously from the lower animals; is not con- 
fined to the intellectual nature. To solve the difficult problem of 
progress, we must take into account all those enormously complex 
processes of action and reaction in which every part of human 
nature and of the social structure requires consideration. Know- 
ledge, for example, may be stationary, and yet accumulation of 
wealth may determine social changes which will again react upon 
the intellectual state. Conflicts between races and classes may give 
predominance to certain types of character, and so bring about an 
indefinite series of further changes. All that series of operations 
which corresponds to the struggle for existence would have to be 
classified to give any tolerable account of progress; and we should 
then, doubtless, see that even the intellectual improvement is itself 
the resultant, as much as the cause, of the intimate actions and 
reactions of individual and social organisms. At any rate, the in- 
crease of knowledge, which alone Buckle could take into account, 
offers a palpably inadequate explanation of these many-sided complex 
intimate processes. 

It may, indeed, be fully agreed that an increase of knowledge is 
at any given moment the most effective agent; and Buckle’s one- 
sidedness is not without its use in calling attention to the vast im- 
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portance of intellectual activity and the danger of arresting its 
activity. His book is valuable, like Mill’s Liberty, not by any 
means as an exhaustive statement of the case, but as an effective 
stimulant. The impossibility of carrying out his own principles is 
sufficiently shown by his applications. Let us take, for example, 
his treatment of war—the ‘second greatest evil” known to man- 
kind, persecution being the first. I will not insist upon the absurdity 
of isolating a particular incident of progress and calling it an evil 
simpliciter, without even attempting to show how progress in any 
kind of social organisation would have been possible without it. 
Just now, for reasons which would have amazed Buckle, it is far 
more important to insist upon the importance of eliminating war 
than upon the folly of talking as though it were an accidental and 
avoidable evil in all social stages. Let us glance at his reasoning. 
“ Moralists and theologians,” he says, never pointed out an evil in 
war which was unknown to their predecessors. Therefore war has 
not been suppressed by morality. The true cause of its decline has 
been the growth of intelligent and pacific [classes, and specifically 
the invention of steam, gunpowder, and political economy. The 
argument upsets his theory. For, taking his facts for granted, it 
is plain that wars have been diminished, not by the direct perception 
of the mischief caused, but by the indirect tendency of intellectual 
improvement in modifying society. Steam and gunpowder have 
operated by, confining war to a professional class and by bringing men 
into closer communication. The intellectual advance is on this 
hypothesis the primary cause, but the proximate cause is the social 
change ; and it is clear, again, that such social changes may develop 
themselves without intellectual progress, and so far be the primary 
cause of other intellectual changes. The intellectual change will 
operate differently according to the social medium in which it takes 
place. It may even produce an increase of the tendencies to which it 
is ultimately opposed. The process has been illustrated on a vast scale 
since Buckle’s day. He thought that discoveries in practical science 
must diminish war. In fact the immediate result has been a vast 
development of militarism. "We have brought men into close con- 
tact before they were civilised enough to trust each other, and given 
them improved weapons for mutual slaughter; what wonder that 
they have cut more throats? Ultimately, no doubt, the effect may 
be the reverse, but that depends upon the development of mutual 
confidence, implying, amongst other things, a distinct moral change, 
and not an intellectual recognition that cutting throats does mis- 
chief. The process, in other words, must be considered as a whole, 
and we must blunder if we isolate one feature and call it the sole 
“cause.” So, again, the former moralists and theologians did not stop 
war. To make the argument hold water we must suppose these per- 
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sons to have been powers from without impinging upon society, not 
its product—angels from heaven, for example, come down to preach. 
The fruitlessness of their appeals would then have shown human 
insensibility. As it is, the argument only shows that a given social 
state does not at once make a different state necessary, or that a 
man cannot lift himself off the ground by his own waistband. But 
in any case, the argument tells as much against the intellectual as 
against the moral principle. Preachers in all ages have argued as 
well as denounced and shown the mischief as well as the immorality 
of war, if, indeed (which Buckle should have denied), there was any 
difference. The evils of war were doubtless as palpable to St. 
Bernard as to Adam Smith; and Smith’s demolition of that poor 
“mercantile theory,” which scarcely ever had an independent exist- 
ence, was not required to prove the disadvantage to men in general 
of knocking each other’s heads off. The true statement is that 
that theory, like many others, went to pieces when social intercourse 
had so far developed as to make men feel as well as admit the advan- 
tages of mutual co-operation. The legitimate inference from Buckle’s 
statement is that (as he himself argues in the case of a religion) the 
true intellectual recognition of a truth only becomes effective when 
social development, including the moral sentiment of mutual con- 
fidence, has provided a soil in which it may flourish. In tracing 
back the entangled ideas of cause and effect, we may stop anywhere 
we please so long as we bear in mind that we are only using a con- 
venient logical artifice. But, in fact, all the conditions are inextricably 
related ; intellectual activity implies certain mental conditions ; they, 
again, imply a certain degree of intellectual development; and both 
are essentially dependent upon various material conditions. We may 
accept the statement that a society in which knowledge becomes 
stationary is incapable of permanent progress; but it does not follow 
that a growth of knowledge is a sufficient because it is a necessary 
condition, or that, in mathematical language, it is the sole “ inde- 
pendent variable.” 


Granting everything that Buckle could wish, we should still be 
almost as far as ever from anything like a “law.” Admitting that 
progress somehow depends upon the “intellectual principle,’ we 
must ask how it depends. Comte’s “law of the three stages” is 
applied by its author to explain facts of social development, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown how the constitution of primitive 
societies may be correlated with the early stages of intellectual 
growth. Buckle has hitherto said nothing except this, that know- 
ledge is progress, and that knowledge has exploded the old belief in 
theology (or part of it) and the old reverence for kings and priests. 
He has not given us any means of crossing the wide gulf which 
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divides such generalities from any specific application. I must 
briefly glance in conclusion at one of his attempts to perform that 
task. 

An essential step towards such a crowning of his efforts is to have 
some definite understanding as to the kind of answer required. 
Nothing is easier than to pick out this or that element of the whole 
and represent it as a cause. A writer will tell us, for example, that 
the progress of a race is due to its religious or its political constitution ; 
and the question immediately arises whether these so-called causes 
are not to be regarded as effects. Buckle thus argues, in one of his 
ablest chapters, that the religion of a people is a symptom, not an 
efficient cause, of the corresponding civilization. His language, 
indeed, is very loose, and it is not easy to reconcile his statement 
with the belief that the progress of a nation is due to its intellectual 
condition, unless we use “religion” in the narrow sense of a par- 
ticular set of dogmas. In the main, however, I should accept his 
doctrine, and it follows that we come once more to the old difficulty. 
How are we to distinguish between the “cause’’ and the “symptom”? 
Which are the primary conditions, only to be removed by a recon- 
struction of the whole social organism or a radical alteration of its 
beliefs ? and which are the superficial phenomena, variable without 
any such profound dangers, and explicable by such contingent 
and accidental causes as the influence of an individual or the 
turn of the political die? Buckle was fully aware of the) im- 
portance of distinguishing in some way the different orders of 
social processes. He insists frequently and forcibly upon “ great 
general causes,” and the relative insignificance of individuals. 
He shows the inadequacy of the old conception of history which 
frequently inverted the true order and made the base dependent 
upon the superstructure; and sometimes he applies his views with 
great vigour, as in the chapter which describes the rapid social 
and political progress of England in that Restoration period when 
the ordinary historian sees nothing but Charles IT. and his profligate 
courtiers. But amore elaborate application is made in the second 
volume, which must have disappointed his warmest admirers. 
Though the remarks upon Scotch history represent the weakest side 
of Buckle, they show the nature of that weakness so distinctly that 
I must notice what in other respects I would willingly pass in 
silence. The peculiarity of Scotland, according to Buckle, is, in 
brief, that superstition has there failed to arrest progress, and it has 
failed because it was happily not associated, as elsewhere, with 
loyalty. We have, then, to find the “ great general causes” of these 
peculiarities. The physical causes are, of course, easily assigned ; 
such as the “ storms and mists, the darkened sky flashed by frequent 
lightning,” the hurricanes, torrents, and so forth, which combine to 
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make Scotland a most demoralising place of residence. But we must 
descend to more specific truths to explain so remarkable a case. 
After some preliminaries as to the earlier history, we come to the 
Reformation—the critical period, according to Buckle, which divides 
absolute darkness and barbarism from genuine progress. The 
previous development can only be significant as affording the raw 
materials to be afterwards elaborated. The Scotch owe their super- 
stition and their freedom from loyalty to the events which then 
took place; and Buckle’s account of them—in the briefest sum- 
mary—comes to this. The strength of the Scotch nobility induced the 
kings to ally themselves to the Church ; the nobility at the proper 
moment ‘‘revenged themselves by becoming reformers,” their Pro- 
testantism being “inspired by a love of plunder and revenge ;” 
they triumphed over Church and King, and then divided the spoils 
with the preachers whom they had substituted for the old hier- 
archy. The preachers, enraged at the desire of the nobility to 
appropriate an excessive share of the booty, held that a measure un- 
favourable to their own interests must be unfavourable to the 
interests of religion,” and hence threw themselves upon the people, 
and became democratic without eeasing to be superstitious. To 
this play of the meanest and most hypocritical motives the Scotch 
owe at once their progressive spirit and their failure to emerge from 
superstition. 

Buckle’s hatred of Calvinism sprang from a generous senti- 
ment; and we feel the miserable travesty of a great moral and intel- 
lectual movement to be unworthy of the real man. But it is even 
more unworthy of the philosopher. The explanation is of that kind 
which was popular before the very conception of historical philo- 
sophy had fairly emerged. Men who could sce in religion nothing 
but the superstition, and in political history nothing but a diplomatic 
trickery, might indulge in such theories. “Henry VIII.,” says 
Bolingbroke, whilst enforcing like Buckle the importance of tracing 
the remoter causes of effects, ‘divided with the secular clergy and 
his people the spoil of the Pope and his satellites the monks ; 
Francis I. divided with the Pope the spoil of his clergy, regular and 
secular, and of his people.” That explains the Reformation to an 
eighteenth-century politician, and it is precisely in Buckle’s vein, 
though it does not make such high pretensions. Similar explana- 
tions can always be had in abundance from whips of parliamentary 
parties and red-tape diplomatists. They have their value; but when 
they profess to be the philosophy of history, the obvious remark is 
that they are no explanation at all. Why was the effect of this 
wretched bit of thimble-rigging permanent? Why did the 
“preachers ” suddenly obtain so tremendous a grasp upon the nation ? 


(1) Vol. ii. p. 189, (2) Vol. ii. p. 236. 
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Why did the Church suddenly lose its whole power, and why did 
not the preachers when they quarrelled with these tremendous nobles 
resume their alliance with the King? The whole story, true or 
false, gives us at the outside the mere superficial play of parties and 
remains on the surface, whilst it says nothing of the deeper forces 
which ultimately determined the character of the movement. The 
extraordinary fact asserted by Buckle is that a set of greedy puppets 
set up by the nobles for purely selfish purposes succeeded in stamp- 
ing their creed upon the very heart and conscience of the Scotch 
people, and gaining an ascendency which has never (as he thinks) 
been weakened. To account for so strange a phenomenon, if actual, 
would certainly require a profound study of the whole social struc- 
ture, such as Buckle never even dreamed of undertaking. It is no 
wonder if the Scotch religion, the religion of one of the sturdiest, 
shrewdest, and most progressive of all races, represents itself to him 
as entirely summed up in a superstitious regard for the Sabbath, 
slavish regard for priests, and hatred of knowledge. I am no 
unqualified lover of the Sabbath; but I do not like to see an anti- 
sabbatarian pamphlet passing itself off for a philosophy of history, 
and I cannot help feeling that more philosophy is held in solution in 
a few pages of Old Mortality or the Heart of Midlothian than in a 
hundred such volumes as Buckle’s. Whence came the Scotch 
peasantry typified by Davie Deans or Dandie Dinmont and known to 
us all through the lyrics of Burns? And what has become of the 
great general causes and the profound intellectual laws (the moral 
certainly have disappeared completely enough !) in this petifogging 
theory of a nation’s life ? 


Another remarkable phenomenon now presents itself. In the 
eighteenth century Scotch thinkers produced a literature of which 
Buckle certainly does not underestimate the importance, and indeed 
for a time English philosophy may be said to have retired alto- 
gether into this priestridden country. Buckle is less occupied with 
this curious problem—though he makes some obvious remarks about 
the effects of the Union and so forth—than with one which springs 
out of it. How, he asks, did superstition survive so forcible a 
reaction? And here we suddenly get back to what may fairly be 
called an intellectual law. The Scotch intellect, he says, was specially 
deductive, as the English was inductive. It was deductive, again, 
because theology is naturally deductive, and Scotland had been 
thoroughly theological. Thus the method of theology survived even 
when the spirit had evaporated, and the deductive method neu- 
tralised the effect of the critical spirit. The intellect worked in the 
old fetters and could never break them. This is clearly one of 
Buckle’s pet theories; it is already expounded in the first volume, 
and he announces it with the complacency natural to a philosopher 
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who has really got hold of something like a great intellectual law. 
It leads, however, to some strange paradoxes. 

The deductive method, it may be noted, is held to be favourable 
to theology, because it starts from universal first principles instead 
of observation and experience. It is, however, obvious, nor would 
Buckle deny the fact, that a man may reason deductively from data 
obtained from experience just as well as from d priori knowledge. 
The mode in which principles are applied is one thing ; the question 
as to how they are obtained is quite another. Mill would admit as 
freely as any antagonist the validity of Newton’s deductive reason- 
ing, though he held that our knowledge of the laws of motion was 
obtained in the first instance from induction. A neglect of this very 
palpable fact seems to perplex Buckle’s reasoning. 

The two greatest Scotch thinkers of the century were, beyond all 
doubt, Hume and Adam Smith. Buckle fully agrees that they 
come first and second, though (in my opinion very erroneously) he 
prefers Smith to Hume; and, further, that no third teacher comes 
anywhere near them. Was their method deductive, and, if so, 
favourable to theology because deductive ? Hume, says Buckle, was 
a deductive thinker, “his metaphysical essays,’ as he calmly adds, 
“alone excepted.” But it is precisely in virtue of his metaphysical 
essays that Hume is entitled to rank as one of the great seminal 
minds of modern Europe; and, whatever their results, they are 
intended to cut up by the roots the very possibility of d@ priori 
speculation. In the next place, Hume’s remarkable ethical essays 
are a systematic and vigorous attempt to base ethical theory upon 
induction, and as such profoundly influenced Bentham and the whole 
utilitarian school. Thirdly, Hume’s writings upon theology are the 
most forcible attack ever made in the English language upon the 
fundamental principles of theology. Buckle audaciously calls the 
Natural History of Religion deductive, though it obviously and 
avowedly starts from the observed fact that monotheism is a recent 
growth, simply because Hume suggests a psychological hypothesis 
(also based on observation) to account for the fact. Even if deductive, 
it shows that deduction may lead directly to the essential principles 
of positivism. When we have set aside these writings nothing is 
left, but the history, and Buckle (without apparently meaning to be 
ironical) calmly declares the History to be deductive. A philo- 
sopher who based all general truths upon association, and deduced 
particular truths by @ priori methods, would hardly have gained 
Hume’s reputation. 

The case of Adam Smith is equally curious. Buckle holds that 
the Wealth of Nations is deductive in method. I will not pause to 
argue that Smith was distinguished from his French predecessors 
and his English successors precisely by his constant reference 
to facts, nor dwell upon the absurdity of the evasive reply that 
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his facts were illustrations rather than proofs, or of the state- 
ment that his book would be as valuable if all his facts were 
wrong. It is in any case plain beyond dispute that the principles 
from which he reasoned were derived from observation and not 
from any d priori knowledge. Buckle seems to think that the 
Wealth of Nations is a series of deductions from the assumption of 
human selfishness, as the Moral Sentiments theory is a deduction 
from the assumption of human unselfishness. It is enough to 
answer that Smith might have reasoned till doomsday without 
obtaining a single economical truth upon these terms, and for the 
simple reason that absolute selfishness is perfectly compatible with 
the absence of all industrial organization. Not a-single step can be 
made in economic theory without assuming the development of all 
the machinery implied by the division of various industrial classes, 
the growth of barter, the higgling of the market, the rise of a 
currency, and so forth. If any man could evolve a history of the 
Amsterdam bank from d priori principles, he must be even acleverer 
man than Adam Smith. The economist, it is true, considers man to 
be mainly selfish, in so far as he assumes that men generally prefer 
a shilling to a sixpence. But from the principle of selfishness alone 
he can infer nothing, for complete selfishness is to be found in the 
lowest savages, who can neither count nor exchange products of in- 
dustry or understand the division of labour. 

But even if we omit all such considerations, the latter end of 
Buckle’s argument is equally remarkable for the forgetfulness of his 
starting-point. He holds the Wealth of Nations to be the most 
important book ever written, and for the precise reason ' that political 
economy, which it founded, together with statistics, gives the only 
bridge for passing from physical to mental laws. In other words, it 
was a first step towards substituting scientific for theological 
methods. Smith, that is, was venerated by Buckle because Smith 
was Buckle’s ancestor; and if his method was the offspring of 
Scotch theology, Scotch theology was the grandfather of this 
ungrateful descendant. The affiliation may be doubtful; but 
Buckle argues both that Smith’s book was ineffectual because it was 
deductive, and therefore quasi-theological, and that it was the most 
important book ever written because it led to the foundation of 
political science, and so to the exclusion of theology. It really seems 
that Buckle never took the trouble even to piece his own doctrines 
together. In all these arguments there seems to me to be one grain 
of truth. It is the simple fact that the common-sense bearing of men 
like Hutcheson, Reid, and Stewart was a concession to theology, 
due in fact to their natural prepossessions, and to the very 
natural tendency of all professors to avoid shocking the parents of 
their pupils. But to characterise the whole of the movement in 

(1) See Life of Buckle, i. 151. 
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which Hume and Smith are the great leaders by this external 
peculiarity, and to regard it as favourable to theology because it 
made some use of deductive reasoning, shows a willingness to sacrifice 
facts to theory quite unworthy of an inductive, or, indeed, of a de- 
ductive reasoner. 

I have, I think, said enough to explain Buckle’s failure—for I 
cannot doubt that it was a complete failure—to reach any valuable 
results. The secret of the failure lies in his inadequate appreciation 
of the enormous magnitude of his task, and the absence of any 
satisfactory clue to the bewildering labyrinth. He saw before him 
no less a vision than all the facts of modern history. He proposed 
to methodize this’ vast and chaotic mass; to be not merely a 
pioneer in the boundless wilderness, but also to lay down definitely 
the map of all its intricacies. After dropping this stupendous 
scheme, he would still have found in the history of one country or 
one institution work enough to occupy the labours of a lifetime. 
But the difficulty was still further aggravated by the want of any 
definite understanding which should discriminate between the 
essential and the accidental. His only principle was that everything 
was accidental, and yet that some fixed laws were to be discovered as 
governing this confused clashing and whirling of discordant atoms. 
It is no wonder that he became bewildered; that sometimes he 
explained facts by themselves, describing a tendency as the pro- 
tective spirit, and then making the protective spirit an explanation 
of the tendency ; that sometimes he caught at one of the empirical 
generalisations which have abounded in all historical writings 
elevated above the mere annalist, and explained the deep organic 
change by the superficial manifestations ; that sometimes he adopted a 
general principle, attractive by its apparent simplicity, and forced it 
upon the phenomenon in the teeth of evidence and without regard to 
consistency ; and that his work is, therefore, at best an indication of 
a general tendency, or an expression of scientific enthusiasm, and 
here and there pregnant with some useful hints, but yet has left 
behind it scarcely a residuum of real, sound, verifiable theory. 
Under a severe training, with a more accurate knowledge of the 
requirements of science, and with a stern concentration of his industry 
upon some limited task, Buckle’s extraordinary powers might have 
done real service. Had he lived into a later period and absorbed the 
teaching of evolution, he would have found the clue of which he was 
in want, and might have successfully explored some part of the vast 
labyrinth of knowledge. As it is he has produced less solid work 
than many a man endowed with a tenth part of his abilities, who has 
brought all his abilities to bear upon some narrow, definite, and 
manageable problem, and therefore really enlarged the circle of 
our knowledge. Buckle represents merely an aspiration for know- 
ledge. Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
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Lorp Carrns’s Settled Land Bill was received with bursts of applause 
in the House of Lords; Tory and Whig landowners effusively thanked 
the Chancellor for his liberal offers. Law lords felicitated him, in 
the name of their profession, on his scheme for putting the land of 
England under the tutelage of Chancery, and just before the dis- 
solution of Parliament was announced he expressed his hope and 
confidence that the Bill would become law at no distant day. To 
many persons outside the walls of Parliament this cordial acceptance 
of a measure, dealing so summarily with the venerable and antiquated 
forms of law, and on a point where hereditary prejudice seemed 
most inveterate, has appeared to denote a liberality of feeling on the 
question of land reform which, in the Upper House at least, was 
hardly suspected. The Lords themselves had been converted; Lord 
Cairns also was among the prophets of liberal reform. In the chorus 
of congratulations there was but one class of dissentients, those who 
regretted that the Bill stopped where it did. The landowners, peers, 
and members of the House of Commons were to be complimented on 
their having gone so far, but why had they not gone further ? 

It never seems to have occurred to any one to inquire how it 
happened that a class usually so selfish had suddenly foregone its 
selfishness, nor to ask exactly what was the value of the thing they 
were surrendering. Still less has it been suspected by the public 
that nine-tenths of that majority which was invited to vote the Bill 
into law would, by the very act of its passing, be putting so much 
money into their pockets. With a solitary exception, no one has as 
yet pointed out, what is nevertheless the fact, that the Settled Land 
Bill is an arbitrary act of spoliation. 

The speech of the Marquis of Bath, the exception referred to, 
excellent as it was in its main features, stopped short of the truth, 
and was besides so insufficiently reported, that it has failed to call full 
attention to the points it touched on. I may, therefore, be excused 
for venturing to give the public an opportunity of judging what the 
bill really is, and from a point of view which has not yet been 
publicly taken. We are most of us agreed that the bill does too 
little, but I would also show in what it does too much. It does too 
little, in that it still leaves ample power for future evil. It does too 
much, in that it is retrospective, and as such is an act of spoliation. 

As to the first count, the law of future settlements, which Lord 
Cairns proposes in a degree to modify, I agree with all that has been 
said of the insufficiency of the change made by his project. Settle- 
ment of land ought surely for the future to be made impossible. Why 
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should people be allowed and assisted by law to manage their 
property after they are dead? Once the person chosen as heir is 
in possession, all control by the deceased proprietor might well 
cease. Some men are so fond of power that they will, if they can, 
prolong their own domination over persons and things; and, as they 
cannot take their possessions off with them into the grave, they 
make complicated wills, bristling with injunctions, prohibitions, and 
penalties, for the coercion of future generations. I altogether dissent 
from leaving them a legal machinery for exercising their posthumous 
control. A testator should be satisfied with having the absolute 
power of bequeathing his property as he pleases, but the heir should 
then manage his land unfettered by the caprices of former owners, 
till in his turn he leaves it to whom he thinks best. 

There can be no good management of land without absolute 
ownership. In the case of a limited owner there is always a conflict 
of interest between his income and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the value of the land. He will be disinclined to spend any 
of his income, and, if there is an outlay that cannot be escaped, he 
will if possible charge it to capital, and leave a debt on the estate 
which a prudent absolute owner would have defrayed from his 
income. None of the new powers given by Lord Cairns can induce 
a prudent limited owner to act in this respect like a prudent 
unlimited owner, for it will be his interest to borrow, instead of 
spending his income ; and Lord Cairns’s Bill facilitates borrowing." 
Nothing short of converting him into an absolute owner will make 
him pay instead of getting into debt. The Settled Land Bill would 
actually increase the evil of improvidence, and teach landowners to 
raise money for expenses they must otherwise pay at once. This 
point has been already fully explained in Lord Bath’s speech, 
referred to above. 

Lord Cairns professes to give to every landowner all the powers a 
prudent man could wish to have; but he joins therewith such an 
elaborate system of checks and control by trustees, commissioners 
and judges as would, if it is to be effectual, be as great a restraint on 
just and necessary improvements and sales as on fraudulent aliena- 
tions and wasteful speculations. Very likely some ingenious indi- 
viduals would contrive to elude the control and tutelage of the Court, 
while the more timid and punctilious landowners would find great 
difficulty in getting the leave of that authority for good and useful 
objects. The only remedy for the evils inherent in settlements is to 
abolish the practice of making them, and allow no other tenure of 
property than simple ownership, with power to sell or improve with- 
out being accountable to trustees, law courts, or reversioners. 


(1) Clause 36, which allows the tenant for life to charge on the estate money of his 


own he has spent on improvements, would equally enable him to charge money he has 
borrowed for that purpose. 
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My own observation and experience of settlements make me strongly 
wish that in future there should be no tenants for life, as their position 
is injurious to themselves and every one else. Feeling themselves 
to be mere birds of passage, their chief care will too often be to 
extract the utmost profit and enjoyment from their life tenancy while 
it lasts. If they are neither contented nor useful, it would be far 
better they should possess no property of which they are not the 
real owners, There are two special abuses of the existing law which 
Lord Cairns does not even attempt to mitigate : 

(a) The capricious conditions (such as religious profession, resi- 
dence, marriage, change of name) sometimes attached to the inherit- 
ance. 

(b) The creation of perpetual trusts for charities, or of whatever is 
the legal equivalent of a perpetual trust. 

Among the former, I will only consider the case of a testator 
making the inheritance a bribe for conformity to a specified form of 
religion. This is reversing the example of Christ, who told a young 
man of great possessions that if he would follow Him, he must first 
part with all he possessed. Our modern churchmen would convert 
a Quaker or a Unitarian by endowing him with the good things of 
this world if he conforms; and I have heard of a case where, on a 
Roman Catholic refusing the bribe of his paternal inheritance for 
apostasy from his religious convictions, the family property was 
offered to any one of his children who should ever qualify by abjuring 
popery in defiance of their father. In this instance the inducement 
was held before them for many years, the property in the meantime 
accumulating. I need not ask of what value such a profession of 
Protestantism would have been? nor even what would be thought of 
the penalty of forfeiture for a Jew who became a Christian? (and 
unless the principle of religious equality is to be violated members 
of all sects must be allowed the same privilege). But the only argu- 
ment I wish to urge in this place against property rewards and 
punishments for acts of conscience is, that no proprietor ought to be 
allowed to impose on future generations during years after his death 
obligations from which he himself was free. 

Secondly, as to the endowment of charities, I consider it to be a 
great and unfortunate omission in the Settled Land Bill that it does 
nothing to prevent people in future from giving lands to corporations 
and charities. The immense territories already held by these bodies 
form a separate question, full of difficulties, and yet most urgently 
pressing for some solution that will liberate from the grasp of cor- 
porate bodies the lands they have held so long to the great detriment 
of the country. Charitable endowments are injurious both by what 
they do in feeding pauperism, and still more by what they prevent 
from being done with the lands they detain. But if Lord Cairns 
did not find himself competent to deal with existing endowments, he 
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might at least have prevented the evil from spreading any further. 
And I hope, whenever the subject is taken up again, that no Land 
Bill will become law that does not put a stop to the worst sort of 
settlements of property, viz. those that never come to an end. 

Having thus made in terms my profession of faith in the most 
radical measures of reform for the whole question of inheritance, I 
shall not, I hope, be suspected of any want of liberality when I go 
on to show in what Lord Cairns’s Bill has already gone too far—the 
bribe he is offering to the existing holders of property to win their 
assent to what measure of liberalism there appears to be in the bill. 
May I not, indeed, say that the liberalism is the pretext, and the 
division of plunder the object, of the bill ? 

Now, although it is notorious that the majority of the Lower, and 
nearly the whole of the Upper House is composed of landowners, it 
seems to have been overlooked that, in the Upper House at least, 
where Lord Cairns brought forward his measure, quite nine-tenths 
of those who were called on to vote for it were not owners in fee, 
but merely life-tenants of their estates. This fact has been ably 
taken advantage of by the framers of the new Settled Land Bill. 

The bribe offered to existing owners of settled lands consists ef 
giving them very much larger power to sell or lease any land except 
the principal mansion-house, to sell certain reversions* (clause 30), 
to exchange or buy land, to engage in mining ventures, building and 
improvements, to create a debt on the estate for these purposes. 
Thus the bill is an indulgence of the caprice of present landowners, 
but not a liberation of the land from their power of making capri- 
cious restrictions that may last another forty or fifty years. 

I will explain the retrospective action of Lord Cairns’s Bill, and 
show how the present life-tenants, of whom the majority of both 
T{ouses is composed, would profit by it at the expense of other interests. 
In order to make this clear, I must first remind the reader that a 
landowner is now able to settle his property thus: If A. be the land- 
owner, he may leave it first to M. for M.’s life only, and without 
power to sell; and after M.’s death to N. M. thus becomes not an 
absolute but a limited owner, or tenant for life. If N.is unborn at 
A.’s death, A. cannot make him succeed to M. merely as life tenant ; for 
the law does not allow incorporate property to be tied up longer than 
during the lives of living persons and twenty-one years afterwards. 
So, if N. be born after A.’s death, the greatest restriction A. can make 
of N.’s ownership will be to let him inherit (after M.’s death) as ¢enant 
in tail; in which case, as soon as N. becomes twenty-one he can 
execute a disentailing deed, and become absolute owner of the fee 


(1) Lord Cairns, in replying to Lord Bath, denied that he gave any power to sell 
reversions; but}in clause 30 he certainly makes directions for application of money 
realised, under the powers of the Act, by selling reversions dependent on a “lease, 
state, or interest.’’ 
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simple. Or N. can, when he comes of age, join with M. in disentail- 
ing the property. When they have done this, they can between 
them do what they like with it. The remainderman may have 
the reversion either of a tenancy in tail, or of absolute ownership 
—things legally differing, but in practice the same. 

I will not weary the reader by any further explanation of the 
existing law of settlements. This much is sufficient for my purpose 
of showing what existing rights Lord Cairns would harass and 
threaten. And I must not get out of my depth in law. But I think 
I am fairly qualified to consider the question from a remainderman’s 
point of view, as I happen to belong to that class of persons, who, 
however insignificant they may seem to Lord Cairns and his clients 
the tenants for life, have some claim to be heard about legislation 
dealing with their interests. In all the remarks I have to make 
thereon, I shall refer mainly to those expectants who possess the 
reversion of the fee simple, and not of a mere life tenancy of land. 
This class of persons, unlike life-tenants, have the prospect for them- 
selves and their descendants of living in their family home for ever ; 
but as long as the life-tenant in possession exists, their only property 
is a vested interest in another person’s death. That person may out- 
live the remainderman, and even cut him off (in some settlements) 
by marrying and having children. However that may be, the 
expectation of an inheritance is only too likely to make a man waste 
his life in waiting for an uncertainty, instead of occupying himself 
usefully. 

In some cases the remainderman has through the settlement been 
deprived of the earlier enjoyment of an inheritance, which he must 
otherwise have come into, instead of the actual holder. Widows and 
widowers have sometimes been put into settlements to the tem- 
porary exclusion of the natural heir. This I will explain by an 
instance :— 

A. B. has two daughters, Jane and Lucy. Jane marries C. D., 
and dies before her father, leaving no children. Her husband has 
stipulated that by the marriage settlement’ he is to have a life 
interest in his father-in-law’s property; so, when A. B. dies, his 
legitimate heir and daughter, Lucy, is excluded from her natural 
inheritance during the life of the widower C. D., who in the mean- 
time has married again and has a family, for whom he saves a pro- 
vision out of the estate of which he has temporarily deprived Lucy, 
who, but for her sister’s marriage settlement, would have succeeded 
to her father as heir-at-law. 

This example is enough to show that there are now cases where 
the person actually entitled to the reversion has lost, and not gained, 
by the use made of the existing law, the object of which is supposed 
to be to keep estates in families. But I can now show, by carrying 


(1) Astipulation almost always insisted on by lawyers in drawing up the settlements. 
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the above case a step further, that the settlement might be the cause 
of that alienation which it is generally understood to prevent. 

Suppose the husband, or his solicitor, has managed to get inserted 
in the marriage settlement, that on the failure of his father-in-law’s 
lineal descendants, the whole property is to come absolutely to him. 
Let Lucy die without issue, and C. D. becomes entire master of 
the property. A. b.’s nephew and heir is completely and for ever 
cut off, and the property remains the prey of strangers. The father 
probably never knew how much he had parted with to his daughter’s 
husband. Without attributing fraud to the latter, he might be quite 
prepared to take advantage of a contingency unforeseen by his first 
father-in-law. 

No doubt, if a man carelessly and inadvertently signs a deed, he 
must take the consequence, and ignorance of what one has done is 
not always decided in the law courts to be any ground for relief. 
Nevertheless, the law ought not to dig pitfalls for the unwary by 
allowing them to make irrevocable and complicated provisions for 
future contingencies and unborn generations in which, even without 
negligence, the real effect may easily be overlooked. 

The preceding example shows that, by the existing law, a man 
may hastily execute a deed never to be undone, which is as fatal, or 
more so, to the preservation of property in his family, as any misuse 
of unlimited ownership. Thus, looking at the subject from a 
remainderman’s point of view, I believe the tying up of land has 
been quite as great a danger and calamity to them in particular, as 
to the landed interest generally ; and, while Lord Cairns does not 
offer any genuine relief from the burdens on land, he proposes to 
confiscate even what rights have been preserved to the remainder- 
men in those very settlements under which some of them have been 
deprived of an inheritance. 

To explain clearly the effect of the Settled Land Bill on existing 


reversionary interests, I must consider successively the two principal 
sorts of settlement, viz. :— 


I. Those made by will. 

II. Those made by contract for value. 

I. As to wills. The person aggrieved by any enlargement of the 
existing limited owner’s powers is not so much the remainderman as 
the testator, by whose free choice the tenants for life and in tail 
have been given the property. 

Suppose Sir Richard Stiles were the testator, and Lord Stokes 
be nominated by him tenant for life, and Stokes’s brother, the 
Honourable Oliver Stokes, tenant in tail. Sir Richard Stiles has 
disinherited his heir in the male line, General Stiles. In limiting 
Lord Stokes’s ownership the testator intended by his will to 
give him exactly the value of a tenancy for life and no more. 
If Stiles’s will is not to stand exactly according to his intention, it 
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would be unjust to increase Stokes’s advantage. And if it is con- 
trary to the public interest to allow Lord Stokes’s life tenancy to 
continue as limited by Sir Richard Stiles, the only just alternative 
would be to expropriate that life tenancy through a compulsory 
purchase or resumption of Lord Stokes’s interest either by Oliver 
Stokes or General Stiles, according to whether Sir Richard Stiles’s 
will is to be altogether annulled, or only so far as affects the inser- 
tion of a life tenancy before the tenant in tail. Unfortunate as the 
law of settlement has been, there would be considerable hardship in 
making any alteration of it retrospective, so as, in a settlement of 
this description, to sacrifice one to another the tenant for life, the 
remainderman, and the heir-at-law. 

II. I come to the still more important class of settlements, not 
made by will but by contract for a good consideration or for value 
received. In this category are included marriage settlements and 
deeds executed in fulfilment of them. They are treaties between two 
contracting parties, and commonly money is paid and land or money 
brought into settlement in return for corresponding advantages, 
which are sometimes an exact pecuniary equivalent. 

One or two illustrations will best show what sort of vested rights 
have been created by marriage settlements. 

First example: Mr. Sheepshanks, a landed proprietor, marries 
Miss Silverstock, whose fortune is entirely in money, and the follow- 
ing marriage contract is made between them. Ali Miss Silverstock’s 
money, £50,000, is paid to Sheepshanks, and becomes his property 
absolutely, to spend ashe likes. In return for that sum, and in con- 
sideration of marriage, Sheepshanks puts his landed property, worth 
£100,000, into settlement, cutting his own absolute ownership down to 
a life tenancy with reversion to the children of his marriage with Miss 
Silverstock. They are married—two sons are born, Robert and John. 
Mrs. Sheepshanks dies, and the Squire marries again, Lady Prudence 
Fairweather, a widow with one son, Fortunatus. Old Sheepshanks 
and his second wife, Lady Prudence, have no children; but he is so 
fond of her and Fortunatus Fairweather, that he leaves them by his 
will all the money of his deceased wife, Robert and John’s mother. 
He would, if he could, also give Fortunatus his own landed property, 
only, fortunately for Robert and John, the reversion of it has been 
purchased for them with their mother’s £50,000, and cannot by the 
existing law be taken away from them. Their father tries to induce 
them to sell him their reversion, or exchange it for other lands he 
has bought ; but Robert and John maintain their right to inherit their 
father’s ancestral acres, which he cannot, without their consent, 
alienate from them and give to Lady Prudence or Fortunatus, unless 
Lord Cairns should pass a bill allowing the spoliation of Sheep- 
shanks’s children in favour of his step-son. 
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Second example: Lord X. marries Miss Y. Each has landed 
property worth about £5,000 a year. In this case, the whole of 
their two estates are settled first on Lord X. for life, then on 
Lady X. for life, finally in remainder to their eldest son as tenant 
in tail. Lord X. dies, leaving by his wife one son, who inherits 
the peerage but none of the property that belongs to the family. 
Lady X. remarries, and by her second husband has a large family. 
Lady X. quarrels with the young Lord X. on account of his not 
agreeing to a resettlement and large provision for her second family. 
She thereupon keeps her eldest son penniless, and he works for his 
living in any of those careers which are open to a peer, while out of 
his paternal inheritance his mother is saving a handsome provision 
for her second family. The eldest son’s only protection against the 
total loss of the estates of his father, as well as those of his mother, 
is the stringency of the settlement, which prevents her from alien- 
ating them. Such a settlement ought never to have been made. A 
mischievous power has been used disastrously ; but when once this 
settlement has worked all the harm that it could to Lord X., 
and given Lady X. all the possible profit, the whole advantage 
Lord X. can expect from the settlement ought to be preserved 
intact for him, and any additional power or discretion given to 
Lady X. to tamper with her son’s future property would be no 
better than a robbery. She has been fully paid at his cost for 
settling her own lands on him, and should be strictly kept to her 
bargain. Cases similar to those I have given may easily be found 
among settlements in course of operation, and I hope Parliament 
will never sanction an augmentation (at the cost of the remainder- 
men) of the power and wealth of those tenants for life who have 
already fully taken their fair share. Confiscation of the property 
that ought to come to the tenants in tail, would be robbing the poor 
to give to the rich, for the limited owners amongst them possess 
enormous riches, while those who own the reversions as yet possess 
little else. 

From the examples I have given I draw this conclusion: that, in 
altering the law, it would be most unjust to deprive, even of the 
smallest of their rights, remaindermen under settlements which have 
already begun to take effect. If any change is made in the advan- 
tages secured to the tenants in tail, they ought to be placed at least 
in as favourable a position as if the settlement had never been made. 
Where value has been paid to a man for reducing his ownership to 
a limited one, he ought, if that ownership is to be re-enlarged, to 
refund to the person with whom the contract was made the price he 
received for surrendering his powers. These powers cannot be 
increased without injury and loss to the remainderman. The danger 
to the latter of giving new powers of sale to the life-tenant would 


be the alienation of a family property, only to gratify some caprice 
VOL. XXVII. N.S. 3A 
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of the tenant for life, who might want to acquire some part of the 
lands for himself, in order to leave it to other persons than those 
entitled by the settlement. 

Powers of improvement also might be used to the great detriment 
of the reversion, if the tenant for life liked to speculate, and were not 
very wise, careful, or honest. It needs a good deal of practical 
knowledge and sound judgment to decide whether roads, buildings, 
and agricultural works are improvements or not; and the decision 
whether their cost is to fall on capital or income, should be dis- 
interested. Much money has sometimes been spent on trying to 
improve land, and in the end it has deteriorated in consequence of 
the “improvement.” Experts, sometimes, are unable to agree 
whether there has been increase of value or damage. I know an 
instance of large outlay with a steam plough, which was employed 
to bring deep soil to the surface. According to most opinions this 
has ruined the land by smothering the good top-soil with very 
inferior stuff; but one referee took a different view. 

Let us now see in what respect Lord Cairns’s Bill endangers 
existing interests. By Clause 51, the tenant for life is permitted, 
on application to the Court of Chancery, made secretly and without 
reference to any other person interested in the property, to relieve 
himself of almost all restrictions imposed by settlement. I¢ is true that 
his application must be supported by a “ provisional certificate” from 
the Inclosure Commissioners, and the Court is to show “due regard 
for the interests of all parties entitled under the settlement.” But 
no notice is required to be given to those parties. They would know 
nothing about the application possibly for years after it had been 
granted, and a sale effected. So far as the remainderman is con- 
cerned, the Court would sit as a secret board, with closed doors, 
not in a judicial but in an administrative capacity, and sitting in 
chambers. All publicity being carefully guarded against, there would 
be no absolute guarantee for a proper decision ; not that I doubt the 
fairness of the Court of Chancery, or that it would do its best to 
protect every interest placed under its tutelage; but it would know 
nothing of the case except what the tenant for life chose to state, and, 
with the best will in the world, could not decide justly unless the 
remainderman were entitled to have notice of the application served 
upon him, and to be heard by the Court. I have the highest opinion 
of the fitness of the Court to be entrusted with the guardianship of 
reversioners’ interests; and I believe and hope it could and would 
resist pressure from the tenant for life, even if, as many of them are, 
he were a personage of deservedly great influence and high position. 
But I think the secrecy, and the hearing only one side, place the 
Court in an invidious position, and I should expect that, feeling itself 
to be so, it would frequently refuse legitimate applications. How- 
ever, even that Court is human, and may be presided over by a judge 
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who leans towards tenants for life and against remaindermen. Such 
proclivities, springing from convictions akin to those of the learned 
mind which has originated this Land Bill, might have singular 
consequences. A tenant for life could, more or less, choose the judge 
before whom to make his application, and he would by preference 
go to one already known to him, as having expressed opinions 
favourable to the landowners’ wishes. Apart from this the Court 
might sometimes make mistakes, when the statements of the tenant 
for life were plausible. He might be quite bond fide and a man of 
such high character as would have weight with the Court, and yet 
be in the wrong. The Inclosure Commissioners also would doubt- 
less be impartial ; but if the tenant for life were well known to them 
as an honourable and judicious man, they might be even more liable 
than the Court to be unduly influenced by his views. 

If the bill were amended so as to secure publicity and a locus 
standi for existing remaindermen, the injury to them would be much 
mitigated ; but if that were done, it would leave matters much where 
they were placed by Lord Cranworth’s Leases and Sales Acts, which 
allow about all this bill does. Lord Cairns’s dissatisfaction with them 
seemed to be chiefly because they secured publicity, and the pro- 
ceeding under them was cumbrous. 

I need say nothing about Lord Cairns’s directions for notice to 
trustees as, their responsibility being covered, they would have no 
motive to take any trouble.* 

The effect of the bill upon the property of infants, both remainder- 
men and tenants for life, merits consideration, but lies outside the 
scope of this article. 

My conviction is that, with the exception of a certain number of 
acts of secret spoliation that it would occasion in the next few years, 
this bill would remain a dead letter. The Chancellor announced that 
it would give “all the powers which a good and reasonable owner 
would exercise for good purposes, and none for any purposes destruc- 
tive of the settlement.” His bill would thus perform the work of 
the magic ring in an Eastern tale. Through the possession of this 
potent charm a certain Prince commands the services of an all- 
powerful Genius who rapidly fulfils all the wishes of the master of 
the ring ; only if the Prince asks for anything illicit, he calls on his 
Genius in vain. However specious this idea may be in a moral tale, 
when it is applied to land reform by giving the part of prince to a 
life tenant and guardian genii to the Inclosure Commissioners and 
Court of Chancery, who are to be deaf to ali appeals but those judged 
by them in their infinite wisdom to be right, one would rather have 
supposed such a scheme to have originated in the brilliant Oriental 


” (1) This was thoroughly explained by Lord Bath, who also pointed out how often 
trustees have been appointed at the nomination of the tenant for life, and would 
probably be anxious to meet his wishes. 


3AQ 
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imagination of the late Prime Minister than in the sober, practicah 
mind of the Chancellor. If they have found out the secret of 
giving people unlimited liberty to do all that they ought, and 
at the same time can totally restrain them from all improper use of 
that liberty, it only astonishes me that they do not utilise their dis- 
covery for others besides landowners; and in that case, far from 
being too complacent in his speech about the merits of the bill, the 
Chancellor was too modest. 

Most of the Chancellor’s friendly critics asked that the advantages 
offered by him should be made still greater for present landowners. 
Their desires were sympathetically listened to in that House of 
Parliament where their numbers are so preponderating; and there 
was some reason to fear that in their scramble for the extension of 
the advantages offered they might carry through both Lords and 
Commons a law benefitting no one but themselves. As for the other 
persons interested, if they were injured, tant pis pour eu. 

Far from exaggerating the wrong impending over the remainder- 
men, I have rather understated their case ; for I have only considered 
their interests from a pecuniary aspect. But many of them care 
little for any mere money loss compared with the hazard of being 
ejected from the homes of their youth. The attachment they have 
for the promised inheritance of their native soil is not a mere senti- 
ment unworthy of being respected by legislators who have the public 
good at heart, but is intimately associated with all those family 
affections and human interests which, whether in rich or poor, could 
not be destroyed without extirpating all feelings of patriotism. 

The election of a new Parliament will be a good opportunity for 
everyone to reconsider the whole subject. Without predicting what 
the political temper of the House of Commons will be, I will con- 
clude by expressing the hope that its members will be favourable to 
the total abolition of future settlements of land. And if they deal 
with existing settlements, I hope it will only be for the purpose of 
putting those properties back into the condition in which they were be- 
fore the settlements were made ; or else, if this be impossible and the 
interests of the country at large imperatively demand an immediate 
solution, of making a compulsory division of the land between, all 
those holding an interest in it. 

Lord Cairns’s measure was neither practical nor liberal. As a 
measure for relieving land of its incumbrances it is too timid and 
stops too short. Its liberality is to benefit the rich at the expense 


of the poor, to benefit the fortunate life tenant at the ae of the 
unfortunate remainderman. 


WENTWORTH. 
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ir is now sixteen years and more since Mr. Palgrave published his 
admirable sketch of that strange corner of the earth, the Arabian 
peninsula. Most readers will remember it, for it came upon the 
world of Asiatic literature almost as a revelation. ‘Till then no one 
in Europe, not even such accomplished Orientalists as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson or Sir Henry Layard, knew anything definite about the 
lands which lay beyond the great Nefuds, or understood the political 
ideas and social traditions by which they were governed; while to 
the mass of Eastern travellers Arabia was more absolutely a garden 
sealed than were the valleys of Kashgar or the steppes of Chinese Tar- 
tary. English officers, indeed, on their road to India had for some 
years become accustomed to the blue line of barren hills which form 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea, but their speculations had hardly 
ventured to carry them beyond. Aden was in our occupation, with 
some miles of the desert round it, and Mécca had been visited by 
Captain Burton. Oman and a few points on the Persian Gulf were 
known; but farther than that European knowledge did not go. 
Mr. Palgrave’s account, then, came to those curious in Eastern 
matters like a sudden illumination in the midst of darkness; and 
though now recognised in some of its details as too highly coloured, 
it has ever since retained its place as the standard authority on 
modern Arabia. 

From that date, however, 1864, till now, 1880, nothing further 
has transpired respecting the countries thus made known tous. A 
darkness, if anything more impenetrable than before, has settled 
down upon the peninsula; and at the present moment it may be pretty 
safely affirmed that there is no one in England who would venture to 
state off-hand what are the existing political divisions of Arabia, and 
how many of them are actually garrisoned by the Sultan’s troops. 
Certainly twelve months ago I put the question to the Turkish 
Department at the Foreign Office and could get no reply, or rather 
the reply given proved so singularly the reverse of accurate that it 
‘was worse than none. 

In these circumstances, and taking into consideration the fact that 
Turkish Arabia will in all probability be among the first of the 
Sultan’s provinces to attract public attention by disowning his 
authority, I trust that I shall be excused if I venture to describe the 
actual state of the peninsula. Much has happened there in the last 
sixteen years to make Mr. Palgrave’s account no longer correct, and 
much, if one dare to prophesy, will happen before another year is 
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out. At any moment English Ministers may be called upon to 
decide what part they will take in a struggle between Arab and 
Ottoman ; and it is right that the position should not be misunder- 
stood. Already there are signs on the earth, if not in the heavens, 
which foretell an immediate issue. Rumour has for months been 
rife in Syria of a rising of the tribes towards the south against 
their Turkish oppressors, and as I write news comes from Jedda 
of the assassination of the Sherif of Mecca, an event which, read it 
as we may (and it admits of a double interpretation), cannot be 
without significance on the immediate future of Western Asia. 

It was my good fortune to spend a portion of last winter in 
Central Arabia, and to travel for upwards of a month with the 
Meccan pilgrimage on its return from the shrines; and I naturally 
saw there and heard much which will be news to Europeans. There, 
for the first time since 1864, I enjoyed with European eyes the 
spectacle of that ancient social life of Arabia which is so real and 
yet so singular a phase of civilisation, and listened on the spot to 
the tale of Arabian politics, a tale which recalls so vividly the 
events of our own age of chivalry. There I was able to verify much 
of what Mr. Palgrave “had already recorded, and to take up the 
thread of Nejd history at the point where he had left it. I also 
heard from Arab lips the story of the decline of Wahhabism and 
the fall of the Ibn Saouds, and learned in detail the truth of those 
strange episodes, Midhat Pasha’s filibustering expedition in the 
Persian Gulf, the Turkish advance on Yemen, and the raid on Jéf; 
all three undertakings belonging to the short period of Turkey’s 
military recrudescence, which began with the English loan of 1857 
and ended with the defeat on the Balkans in 1877. These things at 
least are new, if not of general interest, and may very well serve as 
an introduction to the sketch which I could add of a free Arabian 
state, the legitimate product of a purely Asiatic civilisation, yet 
possessed of all those blessings we are accustomed to connect in our 
minds only with Europe. Englishmen should rejoice to hear that there 
is at least in one corner of Asia a state where life and property are 
absolutely secure, where justice is impartial, taxation light, military 
service voluntary, and where a prosperous and happy people cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the established forms of law. The spectacle of 
such a state should even suggest something not dreamed of yet in 
their philosophy, to our statesmen wearied with the tale of Oriental 
corruption and Oriental tyranny, and impatient of the failure of 
European methods in civilising Asia. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Palgrave took his final leave 
of Arabia, in the spring of 1864, Feysul ibn Saoud, the descendant 
and successor of the Wahhabi “Sultans of Nejd,”’ who at the begin- 
ning of the present century held all Arabia from Palmyra in the 
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north to the shores of the Indian Sea, was still alive, an old man and 
blind, but a powerful ruler and a saintly personage in Aared. By 
skilful management during a long reign, he had restored the 
Wahhabi power, crushed by Mehemet Ali, almost to its old position 
in Arabia, and had become master of nearly two-thirds of the 
peninsula. Riad was his capital, and from that central position he 
governed all Nejd, with Ibn Rashid for his satrap at Hail and Berey- 
dah and Oneyzeh subdued. Hasa, with half the western seaboard 
of the Persian Gulf from Queyt to Katr, and the island of Bah- 
reyn acknowledged him; and in the north he took tribute from 
the distant oases of JOf and Kaf to within one hundred miles of the 
Syrian frontier. This dominion of the Wahhabis was then the 
principal state in Arabia, and appeared to Mr. Palgrave so flourishing 
that he predicted its ultimate re-establishment over the whole 
peninsula. 

The possessions of the Turkish Sultan were at that time limited to 
the holy cities of the Hejaz with the road thence to Damascus, which 
were held on a precarious military tenure. Yemen was still inde- 
pendent, with the exception of Mokha on the coast; and in the 
extreme south-east Oman, with a powerful navy, had nothing to 
fear from the Sultan’s ships. The Suez Canal was not then an 
accomplished fact. 

But with the opening of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf to cruisers 
from the Bosphorus, and with the sense of increased power born 
of full coffers, the produce of the English loan, and of an army 
equipped with arms of precision, came dreams of conquest to the 
Imperial Government. The Arabian continent had always been 
claimed by the Sultans as part of their inheritance from the Caliphs, 
and now was the moment to assert their claim. The garrisons of 
Mecca and the Hejaz were increased. A Turkish fleet was sent to 
the Red Sea ; and Midhat Pasha, aman of a restless unquiet temper, 
dispatched to Bagdad with orders to make a display of vigour on 
the Euphrates, and to watch his time for extending the Sultan’s 
influence in any direction in which it might seem to him advisable. 
The opportunity soon occurred. 

In 1865, Feysul ibn Saoud, the old blind Imam of the Wahhabis, 
died, and Nejd became convulsed by one of those wars of succession — 
which have always been the misfortune of Arabia. His two sons 
Abdallah and Saoud, either supported by an important faction in the 
State, divided for a while the inheritance between them. Abdallah, 
a rigid Wahhabi, held the towns where Wahhabism was in its 
strength ; Saoud the country where the Bedouins were delighted to 
find a champion in their struggle with despotism, religious and 
political. And thus matters stood for several years. Then they 
came to blows, and the Bedouins had the best of it. Abdallah was 
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driven out of Aared, and Saoud took possession of the capital. In 
the meantime, while the brothers were fighting in Aared, the 
Wahhabi kingdom had fallen suddenly to pieces. The outlying 
district of JOf was the first to go. Then followed Kasim and Jebel 
Shammar, whose sheykhs, never more than vassals, now refused 
tribute altogether and declared themselves independent princes. 
The island of Bahreyn also, and El Hasa, the maritime province 
of the Persian Gulf, discarded their allegiance, and when Saoud at 
last found himself established at Riad, it was only as Emir of the 
small district bounded by the Jebel Toweyk and the lesser Nefuds. 
The rest of the empire had reverted to that ancient form of shepherd 
rule which has existed from all time in Arabia and which I intend 
presently to describe. 

Here for awhile I leave Saoud and follow the fortunes of the elder 
brother. Abdallah, turned out of Aared, made his way with a few 
followers to Jebel Shammar, and appeared at the court of Metaab 
ibn Rashid, his father’s former feudatory, as a suppliant. He was 
politely received and treated as a guest; but no offer of assistance, 
except in the matter of asylum, was made him, and he retired to wait 
for better fortune in the little oasis of Taybetism, on the extreme 
north-eastern frontier of Nejd. Here he made acquaintance (for 
Taybetism lies on the pilgrim road between Mecca and the Euphrates) 
with certain ¢ajers of Meshhed Ali, wandering merchants who 
occasionally penetrate to Nejd, and learned from them such parti- 
culars of Midhat’s character and policy as decided him to call in the 
intervention of the Turks in the affairs of his native country. 

Midhat Pasha’s character has been so strangely misconceived in 
England, that a few words about him may not be out of place. He is 
aman of extremely moderate abilities, below rather than above the 
average intellectually of the class to which he belongs. He has neither 
special talents nor special: education to distinguish him from his 
fellows, and his ideas of statecraft in no way differ from that tradi- 
tional wisdom of the Turkish official world which Europe is accus- 
tomed to condemn because it is the embodiment of an evil experi- 
ence amassed through many centuries of misrule. His patriotism is 
essentially an assertion of the Sultan’s prerogative, his method of 
government a rude application of force, for by the impatient bent of 
his mind, Midhat prefers, of the two Turkish methods, force to fraud. 
On two points, and two points only, is he in sympathy with European 
thought. He loves power better than money ; and he is devoured 
by a restless need of action. The first has given him the reputation 
he enjoys of personal integrity, the second has made him the repre- 
sentative of the party of progress in Turkey. Midhat’s motto, if he 
were capable of condensing his vague ambitions into a single phrase, 
would be the ancient one of Spain, “ Plus ultra.” He would move 
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on, no matter how, no matter whither. For an Ottoman there is 
originality in this, but here his merit ends. The history of Midhat’s 
career is a history of abortive schemes, some good, some bad, but every 
one a failure. His projects, not always his own, have been sometimes 
well conceived, but have been always beggared in their issue through 
lack of knowledge and lack of power. Midhat is incapable of conse- 
cutive thought, of working out details. His plans are those of 
adventurers, chiefly European, who have taught him to parody the 
language of Europe and helped him to empty the public purse 
according to European methods. During the short term of his 
government at Bagdad, Midhat Pasha managed to squander, accord- 
ing to official calculation, sums amounting to three or four millions 
sterling. But those were the halcyon days of Turkish finance. 

To such a man it may be readily conceived the proposal of 
Abdallah ibn Saoud that he should help him to regain his throne in 
Nejd came as an answer from heaven. The project was a great, 
perhaps an impossible one, and therefore must be taken in hand at 
once. Midhat returned an answer that he would advance that very 
spring (1871) with twenty thousand men to Riad, and ordered 
Abdallah to send him guides for the desert. The Porte approved 
his plan, the army was assembled, not indeed of twenty, but of ten 
thousand men, and a firman was issued at Constantinople nominating 
the recreant Abdallah “our caimakam and lieutenant-governor of 
Riad in our vilayet of Nejd,’’ and then, just as all was ready, it was 
discovered that the road to Nejd lay across four hundred miles of 
desert containing neither town nor village, and but scantily supplied 
with water from a few wells not seldom dry. The conquest of Nejd 
was therefore, as quickly as it had been conceived, abandoned. 

Not so, however, Midhat’s ambition. Although Nejd itself lay 
out of reach, the Nejd Empire possessed one vulnerable point to 
Turkish aggression in the maritime province of Hasa, which formed 
a dependency rather than an integral part of the Wahhabi State. 
It lay upon the shores of the Persian Gulf, and was therefore acces- 
sible to a power holding command by sea. To Hasa, then, Midhat 
directed his baulked attention, and he resolved its conquest. The 
only difficulty lay with England. 

England for many years had taken the Persian Gulf under her 
protection. The Indian fleet, in the interests of commerce and for 
the suppression of piracy, had performed the duty of keeping the 
police of the sea in those waters and with the most beneficent 
results. The rule laid down and maintained of allowing no armed 
vessels on any pretext to navigate the Gulf, had resulted in the 
extinction of piracy. Though declining to interfere by land, Eng- 
land had succeeded in putting an end to those time-honoured ghazus, 
or raids, which each coast village made on its neighbour by sea. An 
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absolute peace reigned in the Gulf; and the maritime tribes, grown 
prosperous, had entered into trade relations with India, which were 
an advantage to all concerned. The sheykhs of the various towns 
of the Arabian coast had been induced, one by one, to accept what 
was called the “Truce of the Gulf,” by which, under English guaran- 
tee, they consented to disarm and live at peace with their neighbours. 
This system did not, it is true, formally include the district of Hasa ; 
but the Wahhabi Government had conformed to the general police 
regulations, and its towns enjoyed the general protection. It was 
therefore to be feared that England might not readily consent to a 
disturbance of so admirable a state of things, and one which she had 
been at so much pains to create. 

Fortunately, however, Sir Henry Elliot was then at Constanti- 
nople, and Lord Granville at the Foreign Office, and to them it was 
not impossible to explain that Midhat’s projected attack upon a 
peaceful community was not the filibustering raid it seemed, but 
a righteous enforcement of Imperial power on a rebel province of the 
Sultan’s. The old claim of the Sultan to sovereignty over Arabia 
was dragged forth from the limbo in which it had so long slumbered, 
and in the appropriate phraseology of European diplomacy was 
presented as an unanswerable argument. An insurrection had 
occurred in Nejd, the Imperial officials had suspended their functions, 
—the safety of the Sultan’s subjects was imperilled,—his Majesty’s 
Government could no longer tolerate such a discreditable state of 
things,—order had been too long compromised—the Sultan’s autho- 
rity must be vindicated—and the rest. Then the famous firman, 
antedated to 1865, was produced, in which Abdallah ibn Saoud 
figured as Caimakam, and Nejd asa province of the empire. To 
make a long story short, permission was granted at St. James’s, and, 
in spite of the protests of the Indian Government, Midhat was allowed 
to convey his troops in unarmed vessels and land them at Katif. 

Thus, by the connivance of England, the unfortunate province of 
El Hasa, with its free and prosperous Arab population, became a prey 
to the Turks, with what results I leave those learned in Ottoman his- 
tory to determine. The work of ruin and demoralisation has lasted 
now for seven years, and the effect is already very apparent in the 
decreasing trade and industry of the Gulf. The Turks, naturally 
detested by those whom they have enslaved, have from the first 
fostered the passion of internecine war, which is the misfortune of the 
Arab race. To divide and rule has always been their motto, and the 
Arabs are only too easy to divide. 

The bait has been held out to these unfortunate coast towns of a 
connivance at piracy, and this has made the Turkish rule in a sort of 
way accepted by them. The right to fly the Turkish flag has even been 
demanded of late years by some of the independent “Trucial chiefs;” 
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and the Eastern Coast has been demoralised. In vain the Indian 
Government protests. Turkey has been allowed to work her will. 

But to conclude the history of this expedition. Midhat’s army, 
after taking Katif by storm, and occupying the coast towns, was 
ordered to advance upon Riad, an undertaking which they soon 
found as impossible as it had been found from the Euphrates. Then 
Midhat seems to have tired of the whole thing. An abortive attempt, 
under circumstances of more than the usual Turkish perfidy, to gain 
possession of Bahreyn, was frustrated at last by England, whose 
morality was roused to action in favour of the island, while it had 
been content to watch events on the main land, and the whole thing, 
as things do in Turkey, dropped. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add that Abdallah, the Count Julian 
of the invasion, gained his wicked ends. Force having failed against 
Riad, treachery was called into requisition by the Turks, and Saoud 
died suddenly, it is commonly believed by poison, and thus the way 
was cleared for Abdallah, who now reigns poorly in Aared, supported 
by the remnant of the Wahhabis ; for the Bedouins have renounced 
his authority, and the empire of Nejd is at an end. 

Of the other two expeditions launched by the Turks against in- 
dependent Arabia, one has already attracted English notice from the 
fact that it narrowly escaped coming into collision with the British 
garrison of Aden. It started from Mecca in the same year 1871, and, 
having subjugated most of the towns of Yemen, appeared unexpectedly 
upon the British border. There, but for the prudence of the English 
officer in command, a serious disaster might have resulted to her 
Majesty’s troops; for the garrison having left the shelter of the 
fortress found itself in the presence of a vastly superior and 
apparently hostile force; but the incident is too well known to 
need recounting. The second has, I believe, entirely escaped atten- 
tion—so entirely, that I have been unable to ascertain in what year 
it occurred. About six or seven years ago, however, I learned from 
those concerned, a considerable force (I believe two thousand men) 
was sent by the Valy of Damascus to the Jéf oasis, and after a very 
remarkable march down the Wady Sirhan, reached its destination, 
and occupied the town. Such an expedition, made through such a 
region, can be only explained as another link in the chain of conquest 
which it was at that time the object of the Imperial Government to 
complete in assertion of the Sultan’s claims. It can have had no 
other motive, for J6f is too poor to tempt with a hope of plunder, and 
too far to be permanently occupied. After a stay of some months, on 
remonstrance made to Medina and a threat of hostilities by the 
Emir of Jebel Shammar, in whose district the oasis lies, the Ottoman 
column returned the way it came. The expedition has none the less 
Served to exasperate the Arabs of Nejd still further against the 
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Turks, who have always been despised as barbarians and hated as 
oppressors. 

The Turkish position in Arabia is at the present moment to the 
last degree precarious. The Sultan’s defeat by the Russians is now 
becoming generally known and appreciated at its true value by the 
Bedouins, and the first visible sign of weakness will be a signal for 
their rising in the Hejaz and Hasa. The assassination of the Sherif, 
to one who knows the ways of Turks and Arabs, seems most signifi- 
cant. It is no doubt quite possible that, as stated in the official 
report, the deed was committed by a Persian fanatic. The Persians 
and the Arabs, Shias and Sunis, are always at daggers drawn, and it 
is conceivable that a pilgrim, maddened by the treatment Persian 
pilgrims sometimes receive in the Hejaz, should have thus avenged 
his sect. But it may well be otherwise. It is beyond dispute that 
rumours were current some months ago of an Arab rising under this very 
Sherif, and the Turks are old-fashioned enough in their methods 
with an enemy to take the first occasion offered of solving all doubts 
regarding him. It is not a little curious that the Sherif’s successor 
should be a man long resident at Constantinople, and one for that 
reason doubtless better trusted. These things are not provable; 
they are only probable, and probable because they have over and 
over again occurred in Turkish history. 

Nor must it be forgotten how small is the respect felt by any 
class of Arabian society for the Ottoman Caliph. The Arabs, though 
a highly moral race, are peculiarly little religious, the bent of their 
minds being practical, not devotional; and they are no respecters 
of persons. To them dervishes and seyyids are in exceedingly slight 
estimation, and even saints and prophets are not seriously con- 
sidered. It would be difficult to exaggerate the contempt an Arab 
of high birth feels for the degenerate successor of their ‘“‘ Nebbi Mo- 
hammed,” not even an Arab, and the bastard descendant of twenty 
generations of slaves.’ As a Turk the Sultan is no less a foreigner 
to them, than the Muscovite Czar or the Empress of India. 

But enough of this tale of Ottoman intrigue and Ottoman misrule. 
I would show as a contrast what Arabian political life can be when 
free from foreign domination. . 

Arabia must not be confounded with the rest of Western Asia, 
where all is in decay, and all is corruption. Here there is neither 
fatalism, nor torpor, nor indifference. Politics play as prominent 
part in thought at Hail, as they do at Paris or Madrid, and are quite 
as intelligently understood. 

The Arab race is alive, as no other Asiatic race is alive, with the 
single exception of the Chinese, like whom it is practical, industrious, 
and physically vigorous. Scantily peopled as Arabia is, it has still a 
surplus population, and still sends out its emigrants from time to 


(1) The Sultan. 
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time into the northern deserts, just as it has done at any period of 
the last two thousand years. Whatever may be the case in the 
Hejaz, where Ottoman rule has prevailed, there is no sign elsewhere 
in Arabia of a lapse from higher to lower conditions of prosperity. 
In Nejd there are neither ruined cities nor abandoned fields, such as 
one meets with in every other part of Western Asia. Hardly an acre 
of land capable of cultivation is there left unplanted. The traveller 
passing from the lands of the Turk into those of the independent 
Arab, is struck at once with the look of neatness and prosperity 
which pervades everything—the little fields of barley, tended each as 
a garden and fenced round with trim hedges of palm-boughs; the 
palm-groves laid out in squares for the purpose of irrigation, and 
laboriously supplied with water from wells often eighty and a 
hundred feet deep. Each town, and village, and outlying farm, 
surrounded by its wall, kept carefully in repair and rarely showing 
a single battlement missing, though, as these are of earth, they 
constantly require renewal; things trifling in themselves, yet a sure 
index of prosperity, just as are the clean fallows and clipped hedges 
of an English farm. 

The soil of Arabia is a poor one, and the almost absolute want 
of rain makes cultivation impossible, except in the most favoured 
situations. It is a mistake to suppose that in any part of the interior, 
except possibly in Yemen, there is a considerable tract of agri- 
cultural land. The truth is, that the whole of Nejd is a desert, and 
that the few cultivated patches that it can boast, have been rescued 
painfully from their natural aridity by purely artificial means. 

There is no such thing as water above ground in any of the central 
plateaux, although these rise to the height of four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Even the granite range of Jebel Sham- 
mar boasts not a single stream. The towns and villages of Nejd are 
merely palm oases scattered over a vast upland of gravel, and sepa- 
rated from each other by huge intervening wastes. Their raison 
@ étre lies in their wells. Wherever water has been found at a few 
feet from the surface, there towns have been built and gardens 
planted. Their wealth is in their palm-groves, eked out by certain 
old-fashioned industries, and by trade with the Bedouins, who occupy 
the desert outside with their sheep and camels. The common home 
of the Bedouins, although they range over every part of Nejd, 
are the districts of red sand which are known as Nefuds. These, 
unlike the barren gravelly upland, which is almost destitute of 
vegetation, provide them with perennial pasture in the shape of 
certain bushes and shrubs, and even grass. No peasantry, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, is found in Arabia, every one who 
is not a Bedouin being a townsman. 

It is to the physical features of their land thus understood that the 
Arabs of Nejd owe the peculiar political institutions under which, 
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with some interludes of foreign and domestic tyranny, they have lived 
and thrived for several thousand years. These I will endeavour to 
explain. The position of the towns of Nejd relatively to each other 
may be likened to that of the islands of an archipelago, or rather to 
several groups of islands. The desert surrounds them like the sea, 
and they have no point of contact one with the other in the shape of 
intervening fields or villages, or even intervening pastures. They 
are isolated in the most literal sense, and from this fact has sprung 
the political individuality which it has always been their care 
to maintain. Each city is like an independent state. 

As, however, the citizens of even Arabian towns are to a certain ex- 
tent dependent on each other, and as, from the deficiency of the supply 
of food in many of them, compared with the wants of the inhabitants, 

‘they are obliged to send their caravans yearly to the sea-coast or 
the Euphrates for corn, they have most of them come long ago to a 
modus vivendi while without their own walls, and in order to secure 
their communications have put themselves each under the protection of 
one of the principal Bedouin sheykhs of its district. He, on the con- 
sideration of a yearly tribute, has guaranteed them safety outside 
the city walls, and the citizens are thus able to travel perfectly un- 
molested as far as his jurisdiction extends. This vassalage to a 
common lord has, moreover, been a bond of union between them ; 
and so the townsand villages of each group of oases have contracted 
ties of amity almost amounting to those of a common nationality. 

This in its simplest form has been the political condition of Arabia 
from the first dawn of history. A further development, however, 
has ensued which connects it more nearly with the conditions of 
government observable elsewhere. The Bedouin sheykh, grown 
rich with the tribute of a score of towns, builds for himself a castle 
close to one of them. There, with the prestige of his rank (for 
Bedouin blood is still accounted purest), and backed by his power in 
the desert, he speedily becomes the practical ruler of the town, and 
from protector of the citizens becomes their sheykh. He now is 
dignified by them with the title of Emir, and though still merely 
their sheykh, to the Bedouins becomes virtually sovereign of the oasis. 
Such were, no doubt, the “kings of Arabia’”’ who came to visit Solo- 
mon, and such, it has been asserted, were the “ shepherd Pharaohs” 
of Egypt, rulers from without, not from within the city. Such, too, at 
the present day are the Ibn Rashids and the Ibn Saouds of Nejd. 

Admirably adapted, then, to the physical wants of the country, and 
sanctioned by immemorial usage, the ‘Shepherd Government” of 
Arabia is popular and effective. In a land where the Ottoman 
Government, with all the power at its disposal, has never been able 
to maintain order outside the walls of its cities, or make the, high- 
ways secure for life and property, the native system of rule has 
succeeded in establishing an absolute peace. In the whole district 
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of Jebel Shammar, embracing, as it does, some of the wildest deserts 
inhabited by some of the wildest people in the world, a traveller may 
go unarmed and unescorted without more let or hindrance than if 
he were following the high-road from Westminster to Brighton. 
On every highway in Jebel Shammar, townsmen may be found 
jogging on donkey-back alone, or or foot, carrying neither gun nor 
lance, and with all their wealth with them. If you ask about 
the dangers of the road they will return the question, “Are we not 
here in Ibn Rashid’s country ?”” No system, however perfect, of 
patrols, and forts, and escorts, could produce a result like this. Ibn 
Rashid, having unbounded power at his command in the desert, has 
only to decree that suspicious characters shall be summarily treated, 
and no outlaw will venture to remain an hour. The Bedouins will 
not disobey him. 

In the town of Hail the Emir is equally respected, and there he 
exercises the traditional functions of an Arabian ruler in all their 
completeness. He resides in a castle, half within and half without 
the city, and maintains a body-guard of eight hundred men, dressed 
in the ordinary costume of Arabia, but armed with silver-hilted 
swords. These soldiers are clothed at the Emir’s expense, but 
receive from him neither pay nor rations, only a kind of pension for 
their families when serving out of Hail. Their service is voluntary, 
the young men wishing to enlist inscribing themselves at the castle, 
and being called out as occasion requires. Their duties are light ; 
no drill or discipline, more than for the daily parade at the Mejliss 
or public court of justice, and occasionally an act of police work. A 
few, however, are stationed in distant towns and forts to support the 
Emir’s authority, and these I believe receive pay. They are respectable 
orderly men, and belong to the best class of citizens. Half-a-dozen 
of them are considered sufficient to keep order in all the J6f oasis. 

The Emir holds a court of justice daily in the court-yard of his 
palace, when he settles personally all disputes. The forms of justice 
are very summary, no case that I saw occupying more than a few 
minutes ; but as all is public, and there is no suspicion of partiality 
or corruption, the disputants appear contented that it should be so. 
Anyone having a petition then presents it, and says what he has to 
say to the Emir himself, who gives an immediate answer. The 
citizens address him with O Emir! O Prince !—the Bedouins with 
O Sheykh! or simply, O Mohammed! As far as I could learn, 
disputes are settled rather by traditional usage than by any recog- 
nised code of law, though doubtless the Koran is sometimes appealed 
to. The criminal law is, according to all accounts, still simpler; a 
thief or robber taken red-handed for the first offence loses his hand, 
for the second his head. Thieving, however, even in the capital, is 
hardly known, and there had been no case of murder or homicide 
for many years. 
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The taxation of Jebel Shammar is light and is levied in coin not 
kind, Turkish money being the recognised medium of exchange. It 
is collected in Hail by the Emir’s officers, in the other districts by 
the local sheykhs, the tax levied on each town or village being 
assessed according to the number of palm-trees it possesses. I 
believe fourpence a tree is about the amount, trees under seven 
years old being exempt. There is a small tax too for each 
sheep kept for the citizens by the Bedouins. This, with the tribute 
enforced from the subject tribes and the tribute for protection paid 
by the towns, amounts to a yearly sum of perhaps £60,000, while 
the annual passage of the Persian pilgrimage through his dominions 
adds twenty or thirty thousand more to Ibn Rashid’s exchequer. 
The princely family of Hail, of whom Mohammed ibn Rashid, the 
present Emir, is fifth in succession from its original founder, has 
always been distinguished for its intelligent management of finance. 
Without being parsimonious, for extreme liberality has been one of 
the principles of their statecraft, they have always looked closely to 
receipts and expenditure. No waste has been permitted, and each 
successive occupant of the throne (if such it can be called) has made 
it his business to amass treasure in gold and silver pieces. It is 
impossible to estimate the value of these savings made during a 
period of fifty years, but common report puts it at an immense sum. 
In any case, the state has no public debt, and its budget presents the 
spectacle of a large yearly surplus. 

The form of government, though a despotism, is one very closely 
restricted by public opinion. The citizens of Jebel Shammar have 
not what we should call constitutional rights; there is no machinery 
among them for the assertion of their power ; but there is probably 
no community in the old world where popular feeling exercises a 
more powerful influence on government than it does at Hail. The 
Emir, irresponsible as he is in individual acts, knows well that he can- 
not transgress the traditional unwritten law of Arabia with impunity. 
An unpopular sheykh would cease, ipso facto, to be sheykh, for 
though dethroned by no public ceremony, and subjected to no per- 
sonal ill-treatment, he would find himself abandoned in favour of a 
more acceptable member of his family. The citizen soldiers would 
not support a recognised tyrant in the town, nor would the Bedouins 
outside. The princes of Arabia have therefore always to consider 
public opinion before all else. It has been the principle of the Ibn 
Rashids to secure popularity by a strict adherence to the ancient 
usages of Arabia, by a firm but impartial administration of justice, 
and by a boundless hospitality, for hospitality, as is well-known, is the 
first and greatest of all virtues in Arab estimation. From two to 
three hundred guests are fed daily at the Emir’s palace ; the poor are 
clothed, and presents of camels and clothes made to strangers from 
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a distance. Inthis way the name of Ibn Rashid has been carried on 
the wings of fame throughout the length and breadth of Arabia. 
Mohammed ibn Rashid, the present Emir, has put himself at the 
head of what may be called the national party in Nejd, and is carry- 
ing all before him, to the discomfiture of the old rivals and suzerains 
of his house, the Ibn Saouds. These, representing the Wahhabi 
influence, are losing ground daily, and though there is no probability 
of a collision between the two Emirs, divided as they are by a tract 
of Nefud, Ibn Rashid may yet find himself called upon to fill the 
throne of all Central Arabia by a general proffer of allegiance from 
the tribes. 

The Shammar clan, long the strongest and most numerous tribe 
in Nejd, is now supplemented in its allegiance to Mohammed by the 
Daffiri, the Sherarat, and many others in the northern deserts, while 
more than one of the sheykhs of Kasim and Aared have already 
sent in their tribute to Hail. It is conceivable that, gathering as it 
goes, this league of the tribes may one day embrace not merely 
Jebel Shammar, Kasim, and Aared, but even all Arabia. In the 
interest of those provinces now misgoverned by the Turks, this is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

And now I trust that I may have succeeded in my endeavour to 
enlist the sympathy of readers on the side of true progress and true 
freedom in the struggle which may any day break out in Arabia, 
between the representatives of barbarism clothed in European forms, 
and civilisation, real and living, though strange to us in its Semitic 
dress. All Europe knows the Turk, but who knows the Arab ? Not 
those who spend their winter at Cairo, or their spring in Palestine, 
and who complain of the endless cry of bakshish, and the beggarly ways 
of the natives ; not even those who have penetrated as far as Bagdad 
and mixed with the fel/ahin of the Tigris. The Arabic-speaking 
Copt of the Nile, and the Canaanite of Syria, are Arab only in 
language, and are without the political instincts inherent in the pure 
race; the bastard Iraki has been for centuries a slave. These may 
never be worthy of their independence, or capable of a self-govern- 
ment of which they have lost the traditions ; but they are not real 
Arabians, and should not be confounded with them. The real 
Arabian is as proud and self-respecting, and as fully entitled by his 
intellectual and moral powers to political freedom, as any free and 
independent citizen of any country in the world, far more so than 
either Bulgarian or Roumanian, on whose rights all Europe has 
been called to judge. It may not be the duty of England to free 
any race from bondage, but at least let this one have nothing further 
to reproach her with in the history of its enslavement. Fortunately 
the day of Ottoman tyranny in Asia is very near its close, and very 
near, too, if I may indulge a hope, is the complete and lasting freedom 
of Arabia. Witrrip Scawen Buunt. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE COUNTIES. 


“TirE coup de grace has been given by the English counties.” So 
said the Standard the other day, when commenting upon the defeat 
which the Conservative party had sustained in the general election. 
And truly a wonderful change has come to pass since March, 1879, 
when I published in this Review an almost despairing appeal to the 
Liberal party on behalf of the farmers. Then the county repre- 
sentation stood thus :— 


Liberals. Conservatives. 
England. .... 27 145 
WIDE 6s + ste OUD 8 
Scotland... . . 16 16 
Ireland ..... 41 23 


_ 


United Kingdom . 91 192 


Now it is as follows :— 


Liberals. Conservatives. 
England . ... . 54 118 


Was ss ck ws se EB 2 
Scotland . .... 26 6 
Ireland ..... 6&8 11 


United Kingdom . 146 137 


This is a Liberal gain of fifty-five seats, counting one hundred and 
ten on a division. Leaving Lreland out of the account, there is still 
a Liberal gain of forty-three seats. 

What are the causes of this great change? Something must be 
put down to the improved organization of the Liberal party, to the 
gains made on the register, to the unity fostered by six years of 
Conservative rule, and to the recovery of the almost unanimous vote 
of the Nonconformists. Some small allowance must also be made for 
dislike of the foreign policy of the late Government; but as this 
factor was a considerable one only in divisions in which the manu- 
facturing or borough voters were numerous, it had not a great 
influence upon the general county vote. None of these factors, nor 
all together, would have produced the great change in county repre- 
sentation which has been accomplished. The votes and influence of 
farmers are numerous and powerful enough to turn by far the greater 
number of county elections; and it is obvious that a great many farmers 
who had previously voted on the Conservative side, have in the recent 
election gone over to the Liberals. We must look, then, to the 
causes which have brought about this conversion in order to ascertain 
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why it is that there has been such a great Liberal gain in the British 
courties. These causes are not far to seek. They have been fre- 
quently mentioned by farmers themselves during the contest which 
is justover. They are two: first, the almost contemptuous neglect 
of farmers’ grievances by the Conservative Government during six 
years of power—and of such preponderating power as enabled them 
to carry what measures they pleased ; second, the liberal promises 
made by nearly every candidate of the then Opposition party in 
appealing to farmers for support. The neglect of the late Govern- 
ment to attend to the reasonable demands of tenant-farmers is 
notorious. What little they did attempt in the shape of agricul- 
tural reform was done in a half-hearted way that courted failure and 
attained it. And what is far more astonishing than this neglect of 
the landlord party to do justice to tenants, is the utter want of 
sagacity shown by Conservative candidates in appealing for the 
renewed support of their deluded constituents. They trusted too 
much to territorial influence, and to that traditional alliance between 
farmers and their own party, by which they had gained every- 
thing without giving anything worth consideration in return; and 
they utterly failed to recognise the importance of a movement to 
which I shall presently refer. On the other hand, if space’ allowed, 
I might quote from the addresses of the Liberal candidates for 
English and Scotch counties to show how generally they endorsed 
the views of agricultural reformers, especially in those divisions in 
which an unexpected change of party representation has occurred. 
In the paper already referred to, I asserted that the Liberals were 
the natural allies of the tenant-farmers, and attributed the general 
allegiance of the latter to the opposite. party chiefly to the attitude 
of antagonism maintained by Liberals against country voters gene- 
rally. I pointed out that the Liberals had not buried the hatchet 
drawn in the great Free-Trade fight, and that they were in the 
habit of massing tenants with landlords as making up the country 
party, against which they pitted the party of the towns. I went on 
to show that if the Conservatives had played with the tenant-farmers, 
the Liberals had flouted them, and particularly animadverted upon 
the action of some of the Whig landowners, who had shown them- 
selves to be the most inveterate opponents of agricultural reform. 
In conclusion, I called attention to the fairness and reasonableness of 
the demands made by those farmers, and their representatives in the 
Press, who ask for changes in the laws affecting their interests, and 
through them the interests of the nation at large; and I urged the 
Liberal party to take Free Agriculture as its watchword, and to 
undertake a thorough reform of the Land Laws, in the most com- 
prehensive acceptation of that term. In the event of that course 
being taken, I ventured to assure the Liberal party of a considerable 
3B 2 
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amount of support from tenant-farmers. The course thus recom- 
mended has been adopted, and my prediction has been verified. 
Important causes led to the adoption of that course, and not the 
insignificant advice of an uninfluential essayist. One of those causes 
was at work at the time, and to any one behind the scenes of the 
agricultural stage it was obvious that the serious depression then 
beginning to be severely felt, would be felt more severely still before 
another year was over. Under such circumstances it required but 
little sagacity to enable one to foresee that a great change in the 
conditions under which farming is carried on in this country, would 
be inevitable. 

In March, 1879, nothing seemed less likely to the casual observer 
than that at the next General Election agricultural reform would be 
the test question in nearly all county, and many agricultural-borough, 
elections. More than a month later I had occasion to complain that 
the great daily journals, with two exceptions, paid so little attention 
to agricultural questions, that they afforded more space to the 
description of the University Boat Race, and the preparations for it, 
than they gave to agriculture in all its branches, during a whole 
year, leaving market reports out of the computation, But suddenly 
there came a great change, and the Press was teeming with articles 
on agricultural depression, and questions of agricultural politics. 
It was no longer possible to ignore the serious nature of the crisis. 
A disastrous harvest was imminent ; foreign competition had brought 
prices of farm produce down to very low rates; and farmers by 
hundreds were preparing to give up their farms. There was a great 
cry; but it was almost inarticulate. The leader-writers of the great 
morning papers have never been conspicuous for their comprehension 
of agricultural questions, and they had no idea as to what should be 
done to save British agriculture from its threatened decline. At this 
critical juncture the Farmers’ Alliance came into existence. Its 
inaugural meeting was held on the 2nd of July, 1879; and to it 
gathered the scattered agricultural reformers of the country. It 
formulated a distinct programme of objects desirable in order to 
give British farmers a fair chance under the altered conditions of 
their industry ; and the almost inarticulate cry thus found clear 
utterance. The meetings held in different parts of the country by 
this new association have been so well reported, and its circulars and 
reprints of speeches have been so widely disseminated, that it is un- 
necessary to give here the points of its charter. They comprise a 
thorough reform of the laws affecting the ownership and tenancy of 
land ; and, while they are uncompromising in tone, they are at the 
same time so manifestly reasonable and fair, that only the hardiest 
of obstructives have had the courage to challenge them. It was 
never pretended by the leaders of the Alliance that the attainment 
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of their objects would effect an immediate cure of the evils resulting 
from a series of deficient harvests, or of the serious difficulties caused 
by an overwhelming influx of farm produce from foreign and colonial 
countries. On the contrary, it was pointed out that farm rents must 
come down, at least for a time, land being worth less to cultivate now 
than when the value of its products was considerably higher. But 
it was maintained that the proposed removal of impediments to the 
full and free development of our agricultural resources would give 
British farmers a fair chance under the more difficult conditions to 
which their business was exposed, and would also render a sudden 
collapse from the effects of a few bad seasons less probable in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

The Farmers’ Alliance was formed, then, and the most important 
agricultural reforms needed were clearly set forth to the country. 
What happened next ? Why, the Conservative party made one of 
its most stupid blunders. The word went forth from headquarters 
that Conservative politicians and the Conservative Press should cry 
down the new organization. It must have been so, because the 
unanimity of the onslaught was too complete and too sudden to have 
been spontaneous. Almost without exception the Conservative 
journals of the whole country denounced the Farmers’ Alliance. 
And on what ground did they denounce it? Not because its 
objects were unfair or unreasonable, for this was not pretended 
except by a few extreme men; but for the ostensible reason that the 
new movement was a “ political trick ”’—a scheme to further the 
interests of the Liberal party. There was not the slightest founda- 
tion for this pretension. The promoters of the Alliance appealed 
indifferently to members of both parties for support, and a consider- 
able number of Conservative farmers responded. ‘The conclusion 
was obvious. The Conservative leaders, by their opposition to the 
Alliance, virtually confessed that they were opposed to agricultural 
reform in earnest; and, by declaring that the Association was a 
Liberal one, they practically admitted that the Liberals were the 
true allies of the tenant-farmers. This lesson was still more clearly 
taught by the result of an appeal made by circular to every member 
of the House of Commons. A large number of Liberal members 
joined the Association, but not a single Conservative member. 

When the dissolution of Parliament sent the county Conservatives 
home to their constituents, it might have been thought that, though 
they had opposed the Farmers’ Alliance, they would have had the 
sagacity to take a leaf or two out of its book, by way of playing with 
agricultural reform after their old fashion. Some did take this 
course, and a few, no doubt, sincerely expressed approval of the 
demands for moderate alterations in the laws which affect tenant- 
farmers. But the majority followed the foolish example of Lord 
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Beaconsfield, who, in his manifesto, said not one word to give hope 
to his deluded agricultural followers that he would make up for the 
gross neglect of their demands, which he should have known was a 
very sore point with them. 

On the other hand, Liberal county candidates generally put the 
Farmers’ Alliance programme more or less completely into their 
addresses, or advocated it in their platform speeches. The contrast 
was most striking, and could not fail to have its effect upon farmers, 
roused to discontent as they were by their sad condition and by the 
agitation of the Farmers’ Alliance. What further served to accen- 
tuate the state of feeling upon the questions referred to, as pertain- 
ing respectively amongst candidates of the two parties—though 
quite inadvertently as far as the leaders of the Alliance were con- 
cerned—was the issue of an election address by the Association. 
This was an appeal to the farmers of the country, and to all who 
desired to see the conditions of agriculture improved, to vote for 
those candidates who were most favourable to the objects of the 
Alliance; and to it was appended a list of questions to be put to 
candidates. Hundreds of thousands of this circular were distributed 
over the counties, and many candidates volunteered or were invited 
to answer the questions contained in it. Liberal candidates 
generally met the test satisfactorily ; Conservative candidates as a 
rule did not. 

There is yet to be mentioned one more proof of the statement that 
the Liberals are the natural allies of the tenant-farmers, or at least 
of those of them who are in favour of agricultural reform. Out of 
sixty-three members of the Farmers’ Alliance who were candidates, 
sixty were Liberals and only three Conservatives. Forty-two have 
been returned, and of these forty are Liberals. And this, be it re- 
membered, was in spite of the fact that the Alliance had steadily 
adhered to its principle of independence of party. The Liberals 
came to the Alliance; it did not go to them. Not even in the heat 
of the election did the leaders of the Association swerve from their 
neutral position, though they might well have done so without 
sacrificing their independence, seeing that one party was support- 
ing, while the other was denouncing them. I mean that they 
might have declared themselves in favour of those who, for the time 
being at least, were the best agricultural reformers as far as could be 
told by professions. They thought it best, however, to be content 
with the test they had put before the rival politicians, and to reserve 
to themselves full freedom to criticise the policy and measures of 
whichever party might come into power. 

Nearly all the leaders and a considerable number of the rank and 
file of the Liberal party are pledged to deal with the most important 
demands of agricultural reformers. It remains to be seen how they 
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will fulfil their pledges. Writing against space, as I am on the 
present occasion, I cannot even sketch the outlines of ‘the reforms 
most urgently needed; but they may be simply stated as compulsory 
compensation to tenants for their unexhausted improvements, the 
prohibition of limited ownership in land, the simplification and 
cheapening of land transfer, an indefeasible right to tenants to kill 
ground game, and the abolition of the Law of Distress. Other reforms 
can also wait until the really fundamental ones have been accom- 
plished. There is now a rare opportunity for extending the revolt of 
the farmers against their traditional but false friends. The alliance 
has been an unnatural one from its beginning, and its only plausible 
bond of union was that protectionist policy which will never again 
make headway in this country. Agricultural reform is no mere 
class policy. Its good effects would be to the advantage of the whole 
nation, not even excepting the landlords who are so blindly opposed 
to it. Those of the farm labourers who take an interest in politics, 
are more generally in favour of thorough-going agricultural reform 
than the farmers are; and, as they are likely soon to possess votes, 
their opinions will have some weight with the Government. I 
believe that the majority of them will at first vote with their 
employers. Whether they do so or not, the fulfilment of the pledges 
of the new and, I hope, true farmers’ friends, will be satisfactory to 
them and to the farmers alike. If the Government will take up this 
great and beneficial work in earnest, the coup de grdce which has 
been given to the Conservatives by the counties, will be repeated with 
redoubled force at the next great contest. 


Wituram E. Bear. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue great Conservative defeat which has just been witnessed, will 
always remain among the two or three most important public recol- 
lections of our generation. Nothing that we can imagine in the 
way of political possibilities will be able to efface from a foremost 
place in our memories this sudden destruction of a powerful govern- 
ment, and the formal and unflinching repulse of a policy that was 
passed off as triumphant and irresistible. It is the dramatic climax 
of nearly four years of such ferment and agitation as none of us 
would wish to undergo twice in a lifetime. For four years the con- 
troversy has been carried on now in one part of the field, now in 
another. The ground has been disputed inch by inch, and hand to 
hand. From the outbreak of the oppressed people of the Balkan 
peninsula, down to the oppression of Afghans and Zulus by ourselves, 
there has been a ceaseless conflict, resolutely maintained on one side 
as on the other, between two rival conceptions of the interests of the 
kingdom ; two antagonistic schemes of the true principles of national 
policy ; and two mutually irreconcilable views of the place of mo- 
rality in politics. It has been no mere revolutionary struggle 
between two great factions or two great social classes, contending for 
changed institutions or a new distribution of political power. It has 
not been a renewal of one of the old battles of democracy against 
aristocracy, of the poor against the rich, of persecuted dissidents 
against a privileged church. But the issue has been at least as 
momentous as any of those historic feuds, This is the crowning 
moment of a struggle which has been going on among us, in various 
forms and with alternating fortunes, ever since the close of the great 
wars on the field of Waterloo. It is the first occasion on which 
after a long campaign in one great pitched battle the party of justice, 
moderation, and peace have routed the party of aggression, intrigue, 
and lawless national vanity. The contest has followed no unbroken line 
of party division in former generations. Sir Robert Peel advocated 
the maxims which in our time the Conservatives have repudiated, 
while Lord Palmerston habitually carried on affairs in a spirit which 
the victors of to-day energetically disclaim. We may guess the 
force and depth of a movement, which has so rudely sundered the 
ordinary ties of public life that at least one of the most extreme 
Radicals in Parliament went over to the extreme Jingoes, while 
more than one representative of the most genuine Conservative 
spirit has abandoned the Conservative government and the Conserva- 
tive party. When the crisis was most violent, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
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supporters in parliament were fewest, Cavendishes, Grosvenors, 
Howards, and Russells, were found side by side with Radicals from 
Birmingham and Sheffield. During the election high-churchmen, 
dissenters, and free-thinkers forgot their religious differences, in their 
common agreement as to the principles of national morality and the 
conditions of national safety. Irish Catholics went one way, and 
English Catholics went the opposite way. We may be sure that it 
was no superficial crisis which brought about all these curious 
unions and strange dispersions. 


We need not try to over-estimate the extent of the defeat. It 
would be unreasonable to pretend that the strength of popular 
opinion corresponds exactly to the strength of the parliamentary 
majority, or that the revolution in the country is as overwhelming 
as the revolution in the House of Commons. The closeness of the 
contest in so many cases is a reason for thinking that the issue was 
decided by a strong and steady tide of argument, and not by a sweep- 
ing wave of popular passion. This is all the better. There is the 
less peril of a counter-movement, and yet at the same time the 
victory is indisputable and decisive. You may show if you please 
that majorities in the constituencies are over-represented in parlia- 
ment. You may show that the balance of parties in the legislature 
hangs upon a comparatively narrow margin of votes in the country. 
Exercises of this kind are proper enough, and they are instructive ; 
but they do not affect the central fact that the same clumsy machinery 
which represented the general drift of opinion six years ago by 
placing Lord Beaconsfield in power, has now equally represented it 
by dismissing Lord Beaconsfield. The decision has been the same 
under too many circumstances of local difference, for the result to be 
set down to accident. Scotland sends no more than 7 Conserva- 
tives, against 53 Liberals. Wales has done even better. “In the 
Principality,’’ writes one of the ablest of its representatives, “‘ where 
in 1874 five out of the six southern counties were represented exclu- 
sively by Conservatives, there were this year eighteen contested 
elections. In every one of these contests the Liberal candidates 
were returned, in most instances by perfectly overwhelming majori- 
ties ; while in other cases, seats which for centuries had been regarded 
as the heir-looms of particular families were wrested from them with 
comparative ease. The net result is that Wales is now represented 
by 28 Liberals and by only 2 Conservatives, one of whom was unop- 
posed, while the other was 1,071 votes below his single-handed 
Liberal opponent.”' In Lancashire the reversal of opinion has 
been emphatic. “At the general election of 1868, Lancashire 
returned to Parliament 11 Liberals and 22 Conservatives; and in 


(1) Mr. Osborne Morgan, in the Times, April 15. 
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1874 she returned 7 Liberals and 26 Conservatives. Now, in 1880 
she has returned 21 Liberals and 12 Conservatives.” At Preston, 
moreover, as a correspondent observes in the Daily News, “the 
Attorney-General’s majority of 1,605 in 1874 was reduced to 286 in 
1880 ; at Wigan the first Liberal was only 33 behind the second 
Tory instead of 518 as in 1874; while at Blackburn a Liberal heads 
the poll instead of a Conservative, and the second Liberal was only 119 
behind the first Conservative.” 

There is one individual case of a remarkable kind. Everybody 
remembers the fine piece of declamation in which Mr. Cowen attacked 
old friends, and repudiated old professions. It was received with 
rapturous enthusiasm in many quarters. The result in Mr. Cowen’s 
own constituency is as far as possible from fulfilling the wild predic- 
tions of that time. Mr. Cowen scarcely polled a thousand more votes. 
than the Radical candidate, who was not only a stranger to the 
borough, but who boldly preached every one of the doctrines against 
which his colleague had so eloquently protested. At the same time 
the Conservative candidate who shared Mr. Cowen’s views was 
defeated by the new-comer by a crushing majority of two to one. 

The most obviously striking of all electoral facts is the change 
that has taken place in the counties. This is the answer to those 
who find a curious consolation for the failure of their own judg- 
ment, in setting down the fall of the Ministry to democratic caprice. 
The counties are in no sense democratic. They have not that house- 
hold franchise, which Conservatives used to extol Mr. Disraeli for 
carrying, so long as it gave them power, and for which they now 
reproach him, since it has landed them in humiliation. The cause 
of the overthrow in what used to be the strong places of Toryism, 
is explained by one who knows well what he is writing about, in 
another page. 

We are told that the voting in London and the home counties, 
and in such county constituencies as that which includes the suburbs 
of Liverpool, shows that “the classes who are likely to have read 
and thought most on recent questions of foreign policy” have pro- 
nounced in favour of the Government. Why should the dwellers in 
the suburbs of Liverpool have read and thought more about foreign 
policy, than the dwellers in the suburbs of Manchester or of Leeds ? 
There cannot be a more preposterously arbitrary assumption, and it 
is only possible to men who are ignorant of the actual conditions of 
provincial life. The provincial newspapers are enough to show its 
unreality. Foreign policy has been as diligently discussed in the 
Birmingham Daily Post, the Manchester Examiner, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Leeds Mercury, the Scotsman, as in any of the London 
papers; the materials for judgment have been supplied in as great 
abundance ; the whole controversy has been as active and as keen. 
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It is true that London is the seat of the official world. But this 
world is not very large; it is not, in fact, for the most part any better 
informed than ordinary people who read the newspapers} it is particu- 
larly liable to mistake gossip for judgment; and finally it is beset by 
a host of prejudices and prepossessions which are peculiar to itself, 
and are specially fitted to lead men away from the large and reason- 
able probabilities of things. The two greatest political achievements 
of our generation have been the victorious consolidation of the 
American Union, and the victorious settlement of the French 
Republic. Nowhere did these two great series of momentous events 
unrol themselves before such blind eyes as in Whitehall, Pall Mall, 
and the other regions of the “ educated” classes. 

It is worth while to say a word or two more on this singular 
attempt to draw a distinction between the educated and the un- 
educated classes, with its implication that the educated class is on 
one side, and the uneducated class is on the other. The elections, we 
are told, have shown that these two sections are not at one. “ The 
result in the City, Westminster, and the metropolitan counties, so 
different from that elsewhere, proves this statement conclusively.” * 
This contention that the City, Westminster, and the metropolitan 
counties have an exclusive title to represent the educated classes, is 
one of the most whimsical that ever was devised. Take West- 
minster, for example. It is one of the most respectable constituen- 
cies in the kingdom; for six thousand five hundred and sixty-four 
of its electors my admiration is complete. But is Westminster a 
specially educated constituency in any sense in which Chelsea is 
not also an educated constituency? What is the difference between 
a shopkeeper in the Strand, and a shopkeeper in Gloucester Road or 
on the west side of Sloane Street; between a grandee in Belgrave 
Square, and a grandee at Queen’s Gate; between the artisans of Soho 
and Pimlico, and the artisans of the King’s Road? But it may be 
said that the proportions of the various sections of the community 
are different in Chelsea and in Westminster. This may, or may not 
be, the case; but the preponderant body in Westminster consists in 
a decisive degree of shopkeepers. In what possible sense of the 
word can the shopkeepers who stretch in unbroken lines from Temple 
Bar to Charing Cross, and from Charing Cross to Knightsbridge 
and to the Regent Circus, and from thence right and left to Holborn 
and the Marble Arch,—how can all these exceJlent men be described 
peculiarly as an educated class, while the merchants of Glasgow, the 

(1) London, we may remark, in passing, consists of ten boroughs, returning twenty- 
two members. Of this number fourteen are Liberal, and eight are Conservative. It 
has been pointed out that the votes recorded for the 14 Liberals were 194,822 ; ditto for 


the 8 Conservatives, 79,082. The total votes given to the Liberal candidates were 


251,189; ditto to the Conservative candidates, 177,674; majority of Liberal votes 
73,516, 
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great manufacturers in Leeds and Manchester, the Scotch farmers, 
the graduates of the University of London, are all of them to be set 
down as belonging to the uneducated classes ? 

The case of the City is not quite the same, but the inference derived 
from its verdict is equally untenable. The voters for the City, it is 
contended, are educated in the sense that they are obliged by their com- 
mercial relations to keep themselves acquainted with foreign affairs. 
Of a certain number of them this is true, but of a much larger 
number of them it is not true at all; and even of those who are best 
acquainted with the state of Europe, and most deeply interested in 
it, there is no evidence that a majority supported the government. 
It is not worth while to waste many words on the matter, for it is 
perfectly notorious that foreign policy had a far less important share 
in the verdict of the City, than a jealous dread of an inquiry into 
City abuses and a thorough-going reform of its administration—a 
dread for which it is to be fervently hoped that early action on the 
part of the new government will supply most cogent reasons. 

As a matter of fact, then, it is quite unreal to think of any great 
proportion of the people of Westminster or of the City as a more 
highly educated class in any serious sense of education, than the 
people of any other large town. Even, however, if this part of the 
argument were true, instead of being untrue, it would still remain to 
be proved that what is called education confers on its possessor the 
gift of political judgment. The most educated constituency in the 
kingdom is the University of Oxford ; yet its history shows that the 
political opinions of that constituency have been more uniformly and 
persistently wrong, stupid, and dangerous than those of any other 
set of electors in the country. Stoke-upon Trent makes a bad choice, 
but it speedily repents. At Oxford we never repent, unless our 
representative moves a step in the direction of light, and then we 
instantly dismiss him with ignominy. There is no pretence of 
representing learning; university representation at Oxford and 
Cambridge is simply a device for conferring a double voting power 
on the country clergy. When electoral reform is seriously taken 
in hand, these anomalous seats will perhaps be transferred to con- 
stituencies other than mere corporations of clergymen or of doctors.’ 

It is surprising to find that those who mistook the drift of the 
public mind, are now willing to hold the value of the public mind 
very cheap. In January the opinion of the country was spoken of 
with that hopeful respect which we all feel for opinion that we expect 
to coincide with our own. The Pall Mall Gazette, for instance, said 


(1) Mr. Lyon Playfair did no more than give a useful warning, when he told his 
constituents the other day that ‘‘a large section of the Liberals at the present moment 
doubted the wisdom of University representation at all; and it is unquestionable that 
upon a redistribution of seats which must soon follow upon a Reform Bill, all the 
University seats must stand upon their defence.” 
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at that time :—‘ When we ask ourselves whether anything has hap- 
pened of late to disturb the old belief in the general common sense 
of the country, the old reliance on that love of fair dealing and that 
contempt for quibbling and word-fencing over facts, of which English- 
men are apt to boast, it is certainly not easy to discover anything of 
the kind. If these were genuine English characteristics seven years 
ago—(and that they still retained a vigorous existence at that period, 
appears to be established by the history of the last general election) 
—there seems no reason to suppose that they have since fallen into 
decay.” 

That is sensible writing, such as we expect from men who pride 
themselves on dealing with facts as they are. It is disappointing 
then to find that by April, what was in January the admirable sense 
of the country, has changed into inexplicable perversity; that the 
verdict of an immense majority of Englishmen has filled with alarm 
“the more prudent and intelligent minds in every class of society ;” 
that the intelligence of the country is all on one side, and the 
emotional and less informed elements all on the other—as if the 
wealthiest and most populous parts of Lancashire, the whole West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the whole of Durham, the whole of Scotland 
were deficient in prudent and intelligent minds. After all, as 
Tocqueville wisely says, we should live on decent terms with the 
human race, since there is nothing better on the earth; and it often 
happens that he who reviles it, is not any wiser than the rest of the 
world. 

Some of our most widely read papers will now have entirely to re- 
consider their position, under penalty of sinking out of serious poli- 
tics into the position of impotent railers. It will be a pity to see clever 
men falling into the condition of Giant Pope in the Pi/grim’s Progress, 
sitting in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they went by, 
and biting his nails because he could not come at them. They have 
made one tremendous and prolonged mistake; the crash has come; and 
they must find such a way as they can for themselves out of the ruins. 
They are like the old organs of black Toryism after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, and the organs of Protection after the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. No one expects newspapers to be infallible, but they 
ought not to be impenitent. 

Even if it were true that the people of Scotland and Wales, and all 
the great industrial constituencies in England, deserve to be described 
in bitter contempt as the British mob, still, that is no contribution 
to the political argument. Whether this be so or not, what is 
certainly true, and what ought to be the most constantly present of 
all truths to the English statesman, is that the approval and assent 
of this mob is the indispensable condition on which any policy can be 
carried out. No policy is sound which is constructed without regard 
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to the qualities of the constituencies. They are sovereign. It is 
they who ratify or repudiate. The limits of their vision are also the 
limits of the statesman’s power. His strongest combinations are at 
their mercy. Ifa ruler with the vast political genius of a Richelieu 
or a Frederick were to arrive among us, he would be thrown away 
unless he could persuade these masses of common men. But then a 
Richelieu or a Frederick who should find himself at the head of 
English affairs, would be the very first to perceive, and to act upon, 
the necessity of shaping every scheme and framing every design in 
accordance with the conditions with which he has to deal. 

AsI have ventured to insist again and again in these pages, if 
parliamentary methods, their publicity, their freedom, their tend- 
ency to lag and be very slow, are all hostile to a kind of policy 
that implies dispatch, privacy, and the ready energy of personal 
resolution, so too is the power of wavering and instable constituencies, 
as the ultimate arbiter of the action of a government, fatally incom- 
patible with the new system of intervention and empire. This is 
the true reason why such a system, as a permanent innovation, is 
impossible in this country. If household suffrage had been the base 
of our representation between the French Revolution and the Battle 
of Waterloo, does anybody believe that the successive governments 
of those long years would have been allowed to persevere in their 
warfare first against the Republic, and then against the Empire ? 
Whether the policy of those wars was sound or unsound, it is certain, 
if either history or observation can teach us anything about demo- 
cracies, that it must have been abruptly broken in upon, and its 
thread rudely severed, not once but half-a-dozeh times, by the 
impatience and weariness of those classes on whom the full weight 
and burden of the miseries of a long war must always fall. 
Seventy years ago those classes were powerless; to-day they are omni- 
potent. Ifan English minister henceforth hopes to hold the nation 
engaged in a long war, he will either be compelled to show them 
with unanswerable force of demonstration, and often repeated, that 
the very independence of the country is in danger, or else he will 
have to overthrow the electoral system. An open democracy of free 
people, such as ours is, must always be unfit for great and compacted 
schemes of ambitious foreign policy, which can never be possible 
save in an aristocracy or under an absolute monarchy. 


Our deepest source of satisfaction ought to spring from considera- 
tion of the real root of the defeat of the government. As in all 
situations of this kind, there has been a “ consolidation. of co-opera- 
tion ’”’ among the various conditions of final success. But there was 
one set of events which far surpassed all others in their effect, and 
that the deliberate judgment passed on these events was what it has 
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been, marks not merely the repulse of a party, but the triumph of 
the most important cause that English citizens could have to decide. 
It is doubtful whether disapproval of the action of the government 
in the East was an energetic element in what happened in the con- 
stituencies. It was present, but it was hardly active enough to 
account for the magnitude of the result. What is profoundly 
important is that the nation could not pardon the Afghan and the 
Zulu wars. That the nation could not do this, shows a rise in 
public morality, and in public solidity of judgment on national 
interests, which will give to this election a remarkable place in our 
history. 

It is very often said that if the late parliament had been dissolved 
immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin, the ministry 
would certainly have commanded a large majority in a new parliament. 
There is no doubt that at that moment an emotion of intense relief 
went through the country. Those who saw most clearly through 
the duperies of the Treaty, were as willing as others to acquiesce in 
a settlement which did something, even if not enough, towards the 
emancipation of the Balkan Peninsula, and also put an end to the 
risks of an insane war between England and Russia. Opinion in the 
summer of 1878 was less unfavourable to the government than in the 
autumn of 1876, or, as we have just seen, in the spring of 1880. 
That is as much as can be said with any assurance. There was a 
great deal of violent and aggressive talk in many quarters, but that 
what was called a National Policy, or Imperialism, or Jingoism, had 
gained any real and effective hold on the bulk of the nation, the 
present writer for one never allowed to be proven. In August, 1878, 
I wrote: —“ It takes a long time, and much wide and judicious ob- 
servation, to measure the exact significance of a movement of popular 
opinion. We may easily be led in the chagrin of the moment grossly 
to exaggerate the depth of the change. It is, indeed, possible that a 
foolish and immoral conception of national policy may have established 
itself for a long time to come in the breasts of the great majority of 
the people. On the other hand, it may only be that the accidents of 
the present situation have given to that large class which have 
always held this foolish and immoral conception, a power of making 
themselves heard, which in happier times the good sense of the com- 
munity usually denies to them. If we read the most important 
newspapers published in the provinces, we find no trace of that 
excitement which has blazed and roared in some of the London 
papers and some of the London clubs. The casual elections in 
England indicate no overwhelming strength of feeling, and leave the 
balance very much as it was. In Scotland, that excellent centre of 
the political sagacity of the three kingdoms, the cries of annexation 
and Imperialism have excited a very emphatic and universal disgust. 
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We have everywhere to distinguish between contentment with a 
given result of the action of the government, namely, the sovereign 
object of Peace, and deliberate sympathy with the mischievous, 
moral, and political sentiment with which that action has been asso- 
ciated by irresponsible and foolish partisans.” Events have shown 
that this distinction was just. People were at that moment con- 
tented with the peace, and would perhaps have then given the 
government a majority. But the moment passed, and things were 
done, or acquiesced in, which prevented its return. 

It was after the Berlin Treaty that circumstances arose which have 
moved the constituencies much more profoundly, if less boisterously, 
than anything that happened in connection with the affairs of Turkey. 
The wider the area over which we seek for evidence, the clearer 
is it, that it was the Afghan war and the Zulu war which at last 
turned the scale decisively against the government. Both were wars 
of a kind which offended the manly and just sentiment, as much as 
they conflicted with the political judgment of the country; the 
government were seen to have deliberately devised the first of them, 
and to have weakly connived at the second. The Afghan and Zulu 
wars shed a strong light upon the lawless maxims and cynical prin- 
ciples lying at the bottom of Imperialism, which was soon reflected 
back in men’s minds over the obscurer and more complex issues of 
European policy. Many had acquiesced more or less reluctantly in 
the action of Ministers in Turkey, because they felt that they had 
not sufficient knowledge of those intricate sets of facts which make 
up the Eastern Question. People of this sort now discovered that 
in cases where they were capable of mastering the facts, and judging 
the principles on which they had been dealt with by the govern- 
ment, its action had been detestable. From this the suspicion 
silently grew that it had probably been just as detestable in circles 
that were less tully known... The whole cry of Imperialism fell into 
discredit, and many of those who had been duped by sounding words 
in 1878, most warmly resented the later developments of Imperialism 
in 1880. The doctrine of Ascendancy is not to the English taste after 
all, and the results of the general election are a formal repudiation of 
that doctrine and all its works. Even more important is the dis- 
covery that England is now really awakening to a new sense of her 
own position and of the interests of humanity, in the case of bar- 
barians who have the misfortune to live on her frontiers. 

It is not necessary to deny that, in the counties more especially, 
this general resentment against the lawless policy of the govern- 
ment was mixed with hopes that a change of administration of the 
finances might lift the clouds that overhung the markets. It was 
felt, and most reasonably felt, that Lord Beaconsfield’s habitual 
language, if not his overt acts, disturbed confidence and checked the 
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free play of industrial enterprise. It was felt moreover that the 
Ministry by their past failures in every single domestic measure to 
which they had set their hands, had shown how little was to be ex- 
pected from them in that direction in the future. But depression of 
trade and the desire for legislative improvements were both of them 
secondary in the public mind to disgust with the cynical principles 
and the practical miscarriages of external policy. All testimony 
confirms the truth of this proposition. Every liberal candidate with 
whom I have spoken, tells the same story as is told by Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, who had so thoroughly good an opportunity of knowing 
the mind of the liberal portion of Westminster. 

“ Having myself fought in the battle,’ he says, “I am 
confident that this question of the new Imperial policy was the 
paramount one which governed the elections. My experience of 
large audiences was to this effect: that upon money questions they 
cared little; upon matters of domestic reform such as the County 
Franchise, Local Government, or the Land Laws, they were mode- 
rately interested ; but that upon our Imperial Policy they were very 
much interested. On the former class of questions they would listen 
respectfully but without excitement. But when the speaker exhibited 
the facts which show how our European action has borne against the 
only tolerable solution of the Eastern question, the free growth of 
the Christian peoples; when he showed how either an unworthy 
jealousy of the Russians or a positive favour for the Turkish 
despotism broke up that European concert, which gave the only 
chance of a bloodless outcome; how our boasting proved to be as 
empty in the result as it was unbecoming in the outset; when he 
pointed out the deceptions practised in Parliament, and the conse- 
quent encroachment on our power of self-government; when he 
called upon the electors to displace the subservient majority who had 
weakened the national control over affairs; above all, when he went 
through the proofs of the wanton iniquity of the Afghan and Zulu 
wars; then came the evidence that every ear was strained to catch 
his words, every mind, whether friendly or hostile, on the alert to 
give its response to each point as it was made.” 

This was exactly what we should have hoped. If the Empire is 
to mean what approval of those two wars must have meant, England 
would infallibly and speedily become a great retrograde force in the 
history of human civilisation. If she is to be free to extend her 
borders with unfettered licence, and to trample down the less 
advanced races of the earth into one common mass of degradation 
under the weight of soldiers and bureaucrats, then her day is over. 
This profound misfortune has been averted by the vigorous moral 
energy which the struggle has called into play. Our Constitu- 
tion is now, in a limited sense, democratic. It is certain to become 

VOL, XXVII. N.8. 3c 
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increasingly so. Many wise men have apprehended that demo- 
cracies would prove turbulent, overbearing, and ready for war 
—especially for war to be paid for at the expense of the upper 
classes, if that were possible. In the crisis through which we have 
just passed, these misgivings found no support. It was exactly the 
most democratic constituencies where the ery for ascendancy was 
most decisively repudiated, and the appeal to justice and sobriety 
most unhesitatingly responded to. 


From this we pass to another lesson. Though the popular 
force is nominally preponderant, it is not naturally and spon- 
taneously concentrated. It is by virtue of this spontaneous 
concentration that an aristocratic or plutocratic body always 
contrives to retain in reality a power which has been taken from 
it nominally. It is always by their power of compact com- 
bination that oligarchies have prevailed throughout history. There 
are many advantages now on the popular side which have never 
existed before. Education’ is being rapidly diffused. Communi- 
cation is rapid and general, and localities are less isolated. The 
habit of public meeting is growing in frequency, and improving in 
its tone and temper. These conditions are all of them most favour- 
able to the organizing of democracy in a right and wholesome sense. 

The elections have shown how much can be done by systematic 
work in this direction. ‘‘ Popular representative organizations on 
the Birmingham model,” Mr. Chamberlain writes, “sometimes called 
the caucus by those who do not know what a caucus really is, and 
have not taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with the details of 
the Birmingham system, exist in sixty-seven of the parliamentary 
boroughs in which contests have just taken place. In sixty of 
these Liberal seats were gained or retained. In seven only the 
Liberals were defeated, but in three at least of these cases a petition 
will be presented against the return on the ground of bribery. This 
remarkable success is a proof that the new organization has suc- 
eceded in uniting all sections of the party, and it is a conclusive 
answer to the fears which some timid Liberals entertained that the 
system would be manipulated in the interest of particular crotchets. 
It has, on the contrary, deepened and extended the interest felt in 
the contest; it has fastened a sense of personal responsibility on the 
electors; and it has secured the active support, for the most part 
voluntary and unpaid, of thousands and tens of thousands of voters, 
who have been willing to work hard for the candidates in whose 
selection they have for the first time had an influential voice.” . 

Manchester teaches the same lesson as Birmingham, while working 
on a plan in which the diffusion of political instruction plays as 
prominent a part as the erection of popular and effective machinery. 
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We have information from many quarters, which entirely confirms 
the following explanation by an anonymous writer, of the great 
change of opinion which has been effected in Lancashire :— 

“The conversion of a Tory majority of nineteen into a Liberal 
majority of nine has been mainly effected by the systematic educa- 
tional work carried on from year to year by the National Reform 
Union, whose headquarters are at Manchester. The operations of 
the Union have not been confined to Lancashire, but its effects are . 
seen more clearly there than elsewhere, and without in any way 
detracting from the work of other associations, it may be confidently 
assumed that the labours of the National Reform Union in pro- 
moting political education, materially contributed to the result of 
the recent contests.”’ 

This explanation of some of the most conspicuous triumphs, 
points to the use to which they ought now to be put. If we are 
to try to forecast the future, one element ought to be clearly 
recognised at the outset. The new parliament owes some of the 
most characteristic and important parts of its composition to the 
advanced section of the victorious party. It does not merely contain 
one or two men of a type that has never been seen in a British par- 
liament before. This is true, and is a fact of remarkable significance 
to all who are interested in watching how the constituencies gradually 
come to register the social and intellectual transformations of the age. 
Fifty, or even twenty years ago, the admission to the House of any- 
body publicly avowing the opinions of the junior member for North- 
ampton, would have been thought as hopeless as by so many it is still 
thought lamentable. In another direction, it is clear that a fair- 
sized group of workmen, of the stamp of Mr. Burt and Mr. Broad- 
hurst, will by-and-by be formed in parliament. It is clear that the 
exclusive character of the House of Commons as a club for the rich, 
the fashionable, and those who desire to be fashionable, is very 
slowly, but very surely giving way, and the present election has 
marked the change. The new House contains more men than ever 
were seen there before, who, like the virtucus Roland, have “no 
buckles in their shoes.” 

The Advanced section then of the ministerial party now possess a 
parliamentary strength which has never belonged to them in our 
history before. In numbers, in ability, in popular support, they 
occupy a position of the greatest force. The nearest approach to it 
was the situation of the Radical Reformers in the first parliament of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. They were estimated at between 
seventy and eighty. They counted in their ranks men of such 
eminent and varied intellectual gifts as Bulwer and Roebuck, Grote 
and Charles Buller, Molesworth and Hume. <A more remarkable 
group has never been seen since the Long Parliament. Its fate 
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is full of instruction for their successors at this very hour. ‘ Now 
was the time,” says a philosophic historian, a contemporary, 
and one who knew them well and watched them closely, “now was 
the time for them to show what they could do, when the Whigs 
were humbly asking alms of them—petitioning them for ideas and 
measures, and the support without which they must sink.” The 
opportunity was miserably lost. Their numbers were never made to 
tell; their ideas bore no fruit corresponding to their possible fecun- 
dity; and with the exception of Joseph Hume their career as 
politicians left scarcely any mark on the fortunes of the country. 
“There were reasons,” Miss Martineau explains, “which prevented 
their making themselves felt. They were not properly a party, nor 
ever had been. There was not among them any one man who could 
merge the differences of the rest, and combine their working power, 
in deference to his own supremacy, and neither had they the other 
requisite, experience in party organization. They might try for it, 
.... but it was not a thing to be gained in a day or in a session. 
It was never attained at all, during this period of our political 
history. The chiefs moved and spoke ; but they neither regenerated 
nor superseded the Whigs Such a phalanx of strength as 
these men, with their philosophy, their science, their reading, their 
experience—the acuteness of some, the doggedness of others—the 
seriousness of most and the mirth of a few—might have become, if 
they could have become a phalanx at all! But nothing was more 
remarkable about these men than their individuality.” The conse- 
quence was that they remained single-subject men; that they never 
presented themselves to the imagination of the country as all 
animated by a great body of common principles extending over the 
whole field of legislation ; that they helped the disintegration of the 
old parties but failed to lay the foundation of a new one; and that in 
a few years they vanished, some into literature, others into the limbo 
of Conservatism, leaving behind them eminent reputations, but no 
political monument. 

The same fiasco will again take place, unless a sufficient number 
of the new men group themselves together for parliamentary action, 
with unflinching confidence in their own principles of “ Thorough,” 
and with unswerving loyalty to one another. All depends on this. 
Otherwise we shall see what has so often been seen before, a series of 
great opportunities and little measures; a hollow appeal to broad 
principles, followed by narrow settlements which will not settle. 





It may be well to note that, in spite of the interested representations 
of some correspondents, the French Republican press has gene- 
rally expressed its satisfaction at the Liberal triumph in England. 
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M. Louis Blanc having been appealed to for his opinion as to the 
probable relations to France promised by the Liberal success in 
England, has addressed four letters on the subject to the Revei/ Social. 
In these letters he renders eloquent homage to Mr. Gladstone’s 
character and career, but, he says, ‘‘ A page that one would fain tear 
up in his life is that which shows him during our war with Prussia, 
looking on, with folded arms and closed mouth, at the spectacle of 
France in distress, after the battle of Sedan, when justice had passed 
from the German tothe French camp.” He soon returns to fresh 
eulogy, and anticipates, if Mr. Gladstone becomes premier, the 
exertion of a beneficent influence upon the whole of European politics, 
including the East. As far as France is concerned, he says, “The 
truth is that it is among the Liberals, and particularly among the 
Radicals, that the friends of France are to be found; as for Mr. 
Gladstone we have no reason to doubt that he shares the sentiments 
which Lord Hartington has expressed with an emotion evidently 
sincere. .... The danger for us, if it exists, is not at St. Peters- 
burgh, it is at Berlin. It would have been at London, perhaps, had 
Lord Beaconsfield remained in power.” 

Meanwhile France has serious affairs of her own—touching 
issues that will one day affect the political action of England too. 
The struggle between the Republic and the clerical party continues. 
There ean be no doubt that M. de Freycinet, the chief of the French 
cabinet, desires to reduce this struggle toa minimum. Article 7 
of the Education Bill rallied the Republicans rather as a flag, than 
as an effectual weapon of combat. It was difficult to get members 
of the Extreme Left to take more than a languid interest in the 
success of Article 7, as they perceived that the effect of the clause 
would be trifling. At the last M. de Freycinet, in his speech to the 
Senate, showed that the effect of the disputed article would be so 
slight as to render it quite harmless; and while urging this in his 
most persuasive manner, he made an admission which was probably 
as damaging to the notorious clause as anything which was advanced 
by M. Dufaure or the representatives of the clerical party. He said 
that if he could have avoided pressing Article 7, he would have done 
so “with joy ;” but, he said, the article was imposed upon him by 
the situation, “as no cabinet would have been tolerated by the 
Chamber of Deputies that had rejected Article 7.” M.de Freycinet 
thus manifested his own personal repugnance for the clause, and by 
doing so supplied an excuse to some of M. Dufaure’s friends for 
voting against it. On the rejection of the article by the Senate the 
Republican groups, which constitute the majority of the Chamber, the 
Gauche, the Union Républicaine, the Extreme Gauche, and the 
Centre Gauche, met together and agreed upon an interpellation of 
the Government. They also agreed upon a declaration that the 
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adoption of Article 7 was the minimum concession; if this was 
refused by the clerical party, the existing laws should be put into 
force against non-authorised congregations. A week later the 
Chamber passed an order of the day expressing confidence in the 
Government, and their reliance in the application of the laws. 

On the 29th March last, the decrees that had been impatiently 
waited for were published by the present French Government. 
They were preceded by an interesting report signed by M. Lepére, 
the Minister of the Interior, and M. Cazot, the Minister of Jus- 
tice. After recapitulating preceding laws, the report stated that 
in defiance of them some five hundred congregations, consisting 
of about twenty-two thousand persons of both sexes, had been 
formed under the Second Empire; and since the events of 1870, 
that it was the duty of the Government to call upon these con- 
gregations to conform to the existing laws, and to furnish 
the justification of their existence. As to the Society of Jesus, 
the report said that no Government would venture to propose 
its recognition to the Legislative Chambers; to request, therefore, 
from this society the formalities preliminary to recognition, would 
be neither appropriate nor dignified. The only course open was to 
allow it a reasonable period within which to dissolve. ‘It is not 
intended to pursue the separate members of the society, and to 
violate thus the rights of individuals, but solely to prevent an 
unauthorised society from manifesting itself by acts contrary to the 
law.” These are the conciliatory words of the report. Then follow 
the decrees, giving a delay of three months to the society in which 
to dissolve and close its establishments, and extending the delay to 
five months in the case of establishments engaged in education. The 
decree which refers to illegal congregations, calls upon them to 
submit their statutes within three months, and then to become 
authorised. j 

If any decrees of such a character are to be passed at all, upon 
which we will speak presently, it is impossible to conceive anything 
milder. Not a word is said about the illegal mortmain possessions 
which are well known to have been accumulated by various artifices. 
True, the order of Jesus is dissolved for the twelfth time, but the 
Jesuits individually are tolerated and recognised, and the means of 
evading the decrees are rendered obvious. If a Jesuit college is 
closed, there is nothing in the way of law to prevent the same college 
from being opened on the following day under a préte-nom, or 
nominal laic authority. The Jesuits, as individuals, can resume the 
teaching, for if certain conditions be complied with, the State cannot 
refuse its authorisation to a school. The efficacy of the new decrees 
will be tested by the first of September. We shall then see whether 
the flourishing aristocratic schools of the Rue des Postes or of the 
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Rue Vaugirard or of Le Mans are closed. It will be surprising if 
they are. 

The Jesuits are said to concern themselves very little about the 
decrees ; they are accustomed to them, and know their impotence. 
“We may be thrust out of the door,” said a reverend father the 
other day, ‘but we return through the window.” If the spirit of 
the decrees were carried out, the effect would indeed be important, 
for the schools of the aristocracy would be abolished, and the most suc- 
cessful body of teachers in France would be dismissed. The association 
seems to have developed by experience and tradition an instinct for 
teaching the young and engaging their sympathy. There the fact 
stands, whether we like it or not. The new decrees against the 
Jesuits will doubtless be as inoperative as previous ones. The 
decree which is supposed to be levelled against unauthorised reli- 
gious congregations is really only an invitation to them to take what 
steps are necessary to receive official recognition. The République 
Frangaise, which supports the Concordat and a State Church, 
exclaimed upon the appearance of the decrees, ‘“C’en est fait du 
cléricalisme.” But the République Francaise can only say this for 
the benefit of the Government, and as a wind-up to its own agitation 
against clericalism. The radical journals perceive the truth and 
demand more energetic measures, such, for instance, as that a certi- 
ficate of study in a Lycée or State school shall be required from 
candidates for public employment. “Forbid,” says one writer, an 
influential deputy of the Extreme Left, “to the pupils of priests 
entry into the army, the magistracy, and all the branches of civil 
administration, and thus you will combat your adversaries more 
effectually than by decrees. If this were done, people would cease 
to send their children to religious establishments, which would, in 
consequence, close of themselves.” 

The whole spirit of this proposal, as well as that of the present 
decrees, is entirely opposed to the best English interpretation of 
civil and religious liberty. According to this, the utmost latitude 
should exist for the free exercise and promulgation of opinion, 
whether religious or secular ; and all our recent legislation on this 
subject has tended to secure liberty of opinion and liberty of associa- 
tion. M. de Freycinet’s decrees appear to us vicious in principle, 
and likely to be void and therefore ridiculous in their effect. 

There are other considerations, however, which it is necessary to 
bear in mind in estimating the French situation. First of all the 
right of association does not exist at all in France, except among 
the religious orders, who enjoy their privilege from the State. The 
State is therefore quite entitled to limit the privilege to its own 
clergy. Secondly, all religion in France is official, and based upon 
the Concordat. It is perhaps strange that France, and especially 
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Republican France, should be content to acquiesce in this agreement 
with a foreign potentate for the government of her religious institu- 
tions; still it is the case, and the present decrees, which to the 
disciples of Mill seem so unwarrantable, are based upon this Concor- 
dat, and represent the State’s vindication of its own authority 
against clerical usurpation. There is a third consideration. Gambetta 
never spoke a truer word than when he said “ Le cléricalisme, c’est 
Vennemi.” M. Floquet described it well the other day as a militia 
which is constantly carrying off so many Frenchmen from the national 
army, in order to enrol them in the army of the counter-revolution. 
But when all this is said, the ministerial decrees are quite worth- 
less either as a means of strengthening the Republic, or of disarming 
an implacable enemy. The French Government endeavours to 
establish a fictitious distinction between the secular or State clergy, 
and the regular or monastic clergy. M. Jules Ferry, in a recent 
speech in the Vosges, said :—‘‘ We are in the presence of two clergies 
which are very different in character; the one is the Clergé Concor- 
dataire, or State clergy, whom we know and venerate.” M. Lepére 
has made a still deeper reverence, having just proclaimed that “ the 
bishops are instituted by God to instruct the people.” Yet these 
bishops who hold this secret commission are among the most ardent 
defenders of the Jesuits. The State clergy whom M. Jules Ferry 
venerates, make common cause with the unauthorised congregations, 
and show a united front against what the Monde describes as “la 
politique du brigandage.” The position of these ministers would be 
stronger with either one or the other party, if their opinion had 
not entirely changed since their advent to power. Though they have 
now both become supporters of the State Church, no longer ago than 
May, 1869, M. Jules Ferry declared, in his profession of faith to the 
constituency he sought to represent—‘ France will never possess 


above all things the absolute separation of the Church and State is 
necessary.” In the same year M. Lepére wrote a letter to the Siécle 
to correct a damaging account of his principles as a candidate : ‘‘ You 
have been misinformed; believe me, I have been as precise in my 
democratic declarations as M. Rampon. I have pronounced very 
distinctly in favour of the separation of Church and State.” 

M. Clemenceau’s recent speech marks the direction of Republican 
progress. He declared, with the applause of his large audience, 
that there is but one way of solving definitely the clerical question. 
That way is the separation of Church and State, and the proclama- 
tion of liberty of association for all citizens, while taking precaution 
against the abusive development of mortmain possession. 


April 24th,°1880. 





